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Original. 
THE LAST INDIAN. 


I saw the last of that numerous and pow- 
ul race, who once occupied and 
ethis vast continent. Age and grief had 
bleached his thin and scattered locks; the 
heavy weight of years had bowed down his 
once stately and majestic form. Time had 
marked his noble brow with its indelible im- 
” press; though his keen black eye still retain- 
ed its ori fire, and told with unerring 
certainty that no persecution, no misfortune, 
no adversity could tame that proud, that man- 
ly spirit, which inhabited this frail tottering 
tenement. He was arrayed in the garb of 
an Indian chief, and adorned with a profusion 
of glittering decorations, which clearly indi- 
wated his superiority. A tomahawk hung on 
his belt, sages with a scalping knife; but, 
however efficient they might once have been 
aie va agen the were now use- 
appendages, serving only to revive the 
jas me of other and better times. A 
quiver of arrows was suspended from his 
shoulder, and in his hand he grasped a bow; 
but the debilitating effects of extreme or 
a 





one—the only survivor of millions of his race 
—the little remnant of unnumbered genera- 
tions—the sole depositary of the traditions 
of his fathers. His infancy had been cradled 
east of “the big river;” but he had been driv- 
en by the continued and repeated encroach- 
ments of the white man more and more dis- 
tant from the scenes of his boyhood and the 
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graves of his ancestors; till at last the vast 
and trackless forests bordering upon the Pa- 
cific, waved their dense foliage between him 
and the nearest settlement. 

He looked around him;. but in vain. He 


Ha 


Fe 


succeeded. Disease, moral degradation, and 
corporeal debility became the prominent traits 
in the character of the modernred man. The 
wisdom of the aged counsellor we Sa 
the agility of the youthful hunter forsook 
him; and the arm most terrible in the hour of 
strife had become nerveless. Thus for ma- 
ny years they had been fostering the canker- 
worm, which while it gave a thrill of pleas- 
ure in its operations, was voracious] ying 
upon their vitals. Little did they think, that 
they were swiftlytreading the road to total 
annihilation, and that in the course of a few 


more revolving suns, there would not be a 
red man on ‘vast continent to relate the 
tradition of his 


fathers. 

But he, whom Providence had reserved for 
a more ted existence and a later death, 
beheld, with bitter sorrow, and all the anxi- 
ety that national pride would 
fatal excesses of his brethren, and the alacrity 
with which they were digging their own 
graves. As he saw them one by one with- 
ering under the blast of moral desolation, 
and sinking in =e succession to an untime- 
ly tomb, a tear of regret stole down his man- 
ly cheek. He wept over the follies and mis- 
eries of his countrymen, contemplated with 
sensations of horror the approaching period, 
when he should be the only monument 
served from the general wreck, to remindthe 
world that the red man was; and in view of 
so deplorable an event, he put forth his feeble 
arm rae N onward Fe of ae 
overs aborigines. t it was of no 
pe Destiny had sealed their doom; and 
the angel of destruction was abroad amo 
them. But amid this scepe of gloom 
death, he had one consolation that sweeten- 
ed the cup of his afflictions, and rendered the 
sorrows of his declining years somewhat tol- 
erable. Fae ae he had dash- 
ed untasted from his lips of 
liquid poison, which had apelied many tier 
sands of his unfortunate nation to 
death; and as he reflected upon _ 
ous temptations to icipate, 

yp 


numer- 
with 


noble trembling and 
bended form would clase resume its origin- 
al erectness, by the inward 
force of virtuous 

As he stood upon a shelving rock projec- 


the surrounding Sperhothe tebtons 
bove 

beg b Mee silent, solitary , he lifts 
his voice in solemn soliloquy. 


“] am the last of my race. A hundred an- 
nual suns have rolled over my head. I have 
stood upon the summit of the Alleghany 

ins, and washed my feet in the blue 
waters of the Mississippi. I have 


ing deer in the wilds of the Illinois, 








the furious buffalo over the coun- 


the 
and 








try of the Sacs. But my legs are weary, and 
my feet are not light. Ihave seenmy broth- 
ers one by one fall down and die. now 
}I have no one to comfort me. I will go to 
the hunting grounds of the Great Spirit, 
where my and my children are.” 
Having thus spoken, the old man 
ed to his little hut, and seizing a , 


th oy ccammeaeadinnirae r ie 
“was 

* STinved hismosif of his Oracmetis, 

wed Aged apna uk arene ae 

ing knife <omsiaiiies thatn to the & 

slowly retraced his 

momen‘ elapsed. 
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Original. 
ESSAY ON MIND. 

The philosophy of the human mind has, in 
all ages and in every civilized nation, been 
the subject of the 
the most profound research. Even when ev- 
ery scientific nation in Europe was shrouded 
in a cloud of mental darkness, the scholastics 
entered this wide field of ig ae a and 
attempted to fathom the mighty depth of the 
human mind. But logic is vain—buman rea- 
soning is a hilosophy itself can 
not compass this invisible, immaterial, in- 
ara seem emanation from the Deity. 
Yet how 


and realizes existence; searches into the laws 
that govern itself and the material universe; 
feeds on the beauties of'nathre; revels in the 
inexhaustible treasures of knowledge; and 
boasts itself to be the most dignified part of 
creation, 

The mind will revert to the remotest ages 
of antiquity, and view the state of society, 
and investigate the revolutions that have ta- 
ken place in the moral and intellectual world. 
It will scan the motives that have governed 
mankind in all ages, with their bearings and 
tendencies; and by looking = — that 
have passed, will } with pro cer- 
tainty of things to ‘ae. The human mind 
is capable of receiving almost any impres- 
sion. It may be led to conceive the men 

the world bow to its 


project of maki } ill, 
yield to the dictates of unrestrained am- 
bition. It will soar to every land, and every 
clime; and find new theories for speculations, 
and new objects for devotion and admiration, 
as it dwells on the verge of time, until it 
leaves its material habitation, and receives a 
new mode of existence. The human mind is 
not confined to states or kingdoms; but it 
roams over the trackless deep, and associates 
itself with every land and every region. It 
survives amidst the severity of the arctic re- 
gions, and lives beneath the burning rays of 
a tropical sun; yet it is not materially c 

ged. Mind way be consi synonymous 
with life; for ani nature seems to 
possess the constituent principles of volition 
and action. Yet mind is graduated to end- 
less perfection. Well may it be said that 
“the scale of being is a graduated thing.” 


expanse | Superior beings look down upon man as an 
adereeie ties whic aon aed the 


brute as an order below himeelf, boasts 
that his mind is the most dignified part of 
animated nature. a = highest — 
of superior beings to west reptile, life 
a 
bly connected. The brute may claim a near 
rekationship to human beings, in that the 





towards the rock. 


last | and judge of the future. He “dives into 


speculation, and of | j 









ence, 


ocean, and looks into the volcano;” 
amines the planet of his own habitation; -he 


laws and principles to e material 
that comes wali his eenvillen he classes 
the animal, ve; le, and mineral 


philosophy; and is en-~ 
abled to scan the heavens, and bring other 
worlds within the of its. vision. Not 
content with its native ‘planet for its investi- 





gations, it spreads to the remotest part of 
the universe. . It wil its ay to the 
most distant star, wt bras 4 
expanding, new sun# 
of night; new in the 
nocturnal shade; new -platets. ' ving in 
majestic order egal centers; and still 
imagine new suns, ‘new systems, appear- 
with endl SRP fee compote 
Pa Crester'e ee 


nature of its being, or the mode of its exis- 
tence. Its seat in the body, its connection 
and dependencies therewith, are beyond its 
power fully to ne Although the bu- 
man mind is capable of receiving and retain- 
ing almost any impression, it is limited 
in its operations, c able in 

0, 


then, i able to explain thle Riisils ent? 


oy be mapas that the name 
mi ot ead im provement. 
Stockton, N. Y. . Ww. 


THE BARONET’S BRIDE, 
Never was man married under more aus- 
icious circumstances than sir Henry Har. 
eigh. Himself a descendant of an ancient 
house, and the accomplished r ofa 
splendid fortune; his bride the fairest flower 
in the family of a distinguished nobleman; 
surely here were elements of high happiness, 
warranting the rae or poe of the “troops 
of friends,” who, by their presence, added 
eclat to the imposing nuptials, “Heaven 
bless thee, sweet Anne!” sobbed the venera- 
ble peer, her father, folding his daughter in 
his arms, as sir He advanced to conduct 
her to his traveling "chariot: “may these be 
the last tears thou wilt have occasion to shed!” 
The blushing, trembling girl could make no 
reply; and linking her arm in that of her 
me husband, dizzy with agitation, and 
almost insensible of the many hands that 
shovk hers in passing, suffered him to lead 
her through the throng of above, and 
lines of befavored lnequeys below, to the 
chariot waiting to uct the “happy pair” 
toa romantic residence of sir Henry’s, in 
Wales, The moment they were seated, the 
steps were shut door closed. Sir 
Henry hastily waved a final adieu tu the com. 
pany thre: the drawingroow he had just 
quitted; thé postilions cracked their wipe, 

ry 








same Omnipotent Being is his creator, the ge , 
hie Being. {for his habitation; he -~ wa, cp or algal eae 

has the same natural right tothe use of "eT g 

sir, earth and water; he has all the Tohunpes dane ee 












Sir Henry’s cha rongly, 
in some eabbet, with that of his lady. His 
urbanity was tinctured with acertain reserve, 
or rather melancholy, which some considered 
the effect of an early and severe devotion to 
study; others, and perhaps more truly, of a 
constitutional, tendency inherited from his 
mother. There was much subdued energy 
in his character; and you could not fail, un- 
der all his calinness of demeanor, to observe 
the struggles of talent and ambition. Lady 
Anne, on the contrary, was all sprightliness 
end frolic. "Twas like a sunbeam and acloud 
brought together; the one, in short, “L’Alle- 
gro;” the other, “Il Penseroso.” The qual- 
ities of each were calculated to attemper 
those of the other, alternately instigating and 
brightening; and who would not predicate a 
happy harmonious union of such extremes? 

Six months after their marriage, the still 
“happy couple” returned to town, after hay- 
ing traversed an extensive portion of the con- 
tinent, Lady Anne looked lovelier, and her 
spirits were more buoyant and brilliant than 
ever. She had apparently transfused not a 
little of her vivacity into her husband’s more 
tranquil temperament: his manners exhibited 
a briskness and joyousness which none of his 
friends had ever witnessed in him before.— 
During the whole of the London “season,” 
Lady Anne .eveled in enjoyment; the idol of 
her husband—the centre of gaiety and cheer- 
fulness—the star of fashion. Her debut at 
Court was the most flattering of the day. It 
was generally talked of, that the languid ele- 
gance, the listless fastidiousness off ro alty, 

ad been quickened into something like an 
appearance of interest, as the fair bride bow- 
ed before it in the graceful attitude of loyal 
duty. Once or twice I had the satisfaction 
of meeting with her ladyship in public; all 
charming vivacity; all sparkle; followed by 
crowds of flatterers; till one would have 
thought her nearly intoxicated with their 
fragrant incense! “What a sweet smilet” 
“How passing graceful!” “Heavens, whata 
swan like neck!” “Ah! happy fellow that 
Hiarleigh!”’ “Seen Lady Aune? Oh! yonder 
she moves—tyegre—that laughing lady in 
white satin, tapping the French Ambassador 
on the shoulder with her fan.” “What!” is 
that Lady Anne, now waltzing with Lord -—? 
What a superb foot and ankle! What asylph 
it is!’ Such was the ball room tittle tattle 
that ever accompanied sir Henry and his la- 
dy, in passing through the mazes of a Lon- 
don season; and I doubt not the reader would 
have joined in it, could he have seen Lady 
Ane. Should I attempt to present her bod. 
ily before him, he would suspect me of cul- 
ling the hyperboles of the novelist, while I 
should feel that after all I had failed. He 
should have seen for himself the light of pas- 
sion; of feeling and thought, that shone in 
her blue eyes; the beauteous serenity that 
reigned in her aristocratic brow; “in all her 
gestures, dignity and love!” There is a pic- 
ture ofa young lady by sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that has been sworn to by hundreds as the 
image of Lady Anne; and it is one worthy the 
artist’s pencil. Not the least characteristic 
trait about her, was the naivele with which 
she acknowledged her love of sir Henry, dis- 
playing it on all occasions by 

“Looks of reverend fondnes,” 

that disdained concealment. And so it was 
with the baronet. Each was the other's 
pride and contentment, and both were the 
envy of society. Ah, who could look upon 
them, and believe that so dark a day was to 
conie! ; 

In due time, sir Henry completed the ex- 
tensive arrangements for his town residence; 
and by the beginning of the ensuing winter, 
Lady Anne found herself at the head of as 
noble an establishment as her heart could de- 
sire. The obsequious morning prints soon 
teemed with accounts of his dinners; and of 
the balls, routs, seirces and conversaziones giv- 
en by this new “queen of the evening hour.” 
Sir Henry, who represented his county in 
parliament, and consequently had many calls 
upon his time—for he was rather disposed to 
bea “working member”—let his lady have it 
all her own way. He mingled but little in 
her gaieties; and when he did, it was evident 
that his thoughts were elsewhere; that he 
rather tolerated than enjoyedthem, He soon 
settled into the habits of the man of political 


fashion, seldom deviating from the track, | 


with all its absorbing associations, bounded 
by the House and by the Club; those sunk 
rocks of many a woman’s domestic happiness! 
In short, sir Henry, a man of fashion as he 
was, was somewhat of a caaracter, and was 
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given ample credit for sporting “the eccen- 
tric.” iis manners were marked by digni- 
ty that often froze into hateur, and some- 
times degenerated into almost surly abrupt- 
ness; which, however, was easily carried to 
the account of severe political application and 
abstraction. ‘Towards his beautiful wife, 
however, he preserved a demeanor of uniform 
tenderness. She could not forma wish that 
he did not even personally endeavor to se- 
cure her the means of gratifying. Consider- 
ing the number and importance of his public 
engagements, many wondered that he could 
contrive to be so often seenaccompanying her 
in rides and drives about the park and else- 
where; but who could name 
“The sacrifice affection would not yield?” 4 
Some there were, however, who, ere long, 
imagined they detected a moodiness, an irri- 
tability, a restlessness, of which his political 
engagements afforded no sufficient explana- 
tion. They spoke of his sudden fits of ab- 
sence, and the egitation ho displayed. on be- 
ing startled from them. What coukt there 
be to disturb him? was he running beyond 
his income to supply his lady’s extravagance? 
was he offended at apy lightness or indiscre- 
tion of which she might have been guilty? 
had he given credence to any of the hundred 
tales circulated in society of every woman 
eminent in the haut ton? was he embarrassed 
with the consequences of some deep political 
move? Noone could tell; but many marked 
the increasing indications ofhis dissatisfaction 
and depression. Observation soon fastened 
her keen eyes upon Lady Anne, and detect- 
ed occasional clouds upon her generally joy- 
ous countenance. Her bright eye was often 
laden with anxiety; the color of her cheek 
varied; the blandness and cheerfulness of her 
manner gave place to frequent abruptness, 
petulence, and absence; symptoms, those, 
which soon set her friends sympathizing, and 
her acquaintance speculating. Whenever 
this sort of inquiry is aroused, charity falls 
asleep. She never seemed at ease, it was 
said, in her husband’s presence; his departure 
seemed the signal for her returning gaiety. 
Strange to say, each seemed the conscious 
source of the other's anxiety and apprehen- 
sion. Each had been detected casting furtive 
glances at each other; tracking one another's 
motions, and listening even to one another's 
conversation; and some went so far as to as- 
sert that each had been observed, on such oc- 
casions, to turn suddenly pale. What could 
be the matter? Every body wondered; no 
one knew. Sonte attributed their changed 
deportment to the exhaustion consequent up- 
on late hours and excitement; a few hinted 
the probability of a family; many whispered 
that sir Henry—some that Lady Anne— 
gambled. Others again insinuated that each 
had too good cause to be dissatisfied with 
the other’s fidelity. When, however, it got 
currently reported that a letter was one eve- 
ning given to sir Henry at his club, which 
blanched his face, and shook his hand as he 
read it; that his whole manner was disturbed 
for days after, and that he even absented him- 
selffrom a grand debate in the House; an 
occasion on which he was specially pledged 
to support his party; curiosity was at once 
heightened and bewildered. ‘Then, again, it 
was undeniable that they treated one another 
with the utmost tenderness—really—une- 
quivocally. Lady Anne, however, daily ex- 
hibited symptoms of increasing disquietude; 
the lustre faded trom her eye, the color from 
her cheek; her vivacity totally disappeared; 
she no longer even afiected it. “How thin 
she gets!” was an exclamation heard on all 
hands. They were seen less frequent in so- 
ciety; and even when they did enter into it, 
*twas evidently an intolerable burden, Sighs 
were heard to escape from Lady Anne; her 
eyes were seen occasionally filled with tears; 
aud it was noticed that, on observing sir 
Henry watching her, which was ofteu the 
case, she made violent attempts to recover 
her composure. Thus, in tears one evening, 
curiosity was strained to the utmost, when 
sir Henry approached her, bowed among the 
gentlemen who were proposing to dance wiih 
er, drew her arm within his, and, with some 
trepidation of manner quitted the room.— 
‘Good heaven! what can be behind the scenes?’ 
thought fifty different people who had wit- 
nessed thisJast exhibition. 
“Afraid they lead a woful life together,” 
said one. “I never thought they would suit 


one another,” was the reply. 

“*Pon my soul,” simpered a sickly scion of 
nobility, ‘’tis an odd thing to say—but—but 
—gad, I do believe I can explcin it all! Har- 
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leigh, I know, hates to see her danee with 
me—whew!” 

“Haven't you seen her turn pale, and seem 
quite sick at heart, when she jas noticed him 
talking to Miss 1” wheezed an old Dow- 
ager, whose daughter had attempted to join 
in the race for the baronet’s hand. These, 
and a thousand others, were questions, hints, 
aud inuendoes, bandied about every where 
during the remainder of the season; soon after 
the close of which, Lady Anne brought her 
husband a “son and heir;” and as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit, the whole estab- 
lishment was ordered out of town; and sir 
Henry and his lady set off no one knew 
whither. It was poses discovered, how- 
ever, that they were spending the summer in 
a sequestered part of Switzerland. At an 
advanced period of the autumn, they returned 
to London; and the little that was seen of 
them in society served to show that their 
continental sojourn had worked little or no 
change in either, save that Lady Anne. since 
her accouchement, was far more delicate in 
health, than usual under similar circumstan- 
ces. Rumor and speculation were suddenly 
revived by an extraordinary move of sir Hen- 
ry’s. He broke up, at a moment’s warning, 
his extensive town éstablishment, and with- 
drew to a beautiful mansion, about ten or 
twelve miles distant from the metropolis.— 
Strange as was such a step, it had the effect, 
probably contemplated by the baronet, of 
quieting curiosity, as soon as the hubbub oc- 
casioned by the removal of its cause, had 
ceased. Inthe vortex of London pleasure 
and dissipation, who can think of objects no 
longer present to provoke inquiry? One thing 
was obvious, that Lady Anne’s family either 
were, or affected to be in the dark about the 
source of her disquietude. The old peer, 
whose health was rapidly declining, had re- 
moved to his native air, in a remote part of 
Ireland. Several of his daughters, fine, fash- 
ionable women, continued in town. It was 
whispered that their visitsto sir Henry’s had 
been coldly discouraged; and thus, if secrecy 
and seclusion were the objects aimed at by 
the baronet, he apparently succeeded in at- 
taining them. 

I may observe, that during the period above 
referred to, several inquiries had been made 
of me, concerning the topics in question, by 
my patients, and others, who supposed that a 
former professional acquaintance with the 
baronet, slight though it was, gave ime some 




















initiation into the mysteries of his conduct. 
Such, I need hardly say, were queries I was 
utterly unabletoanswer. Sir Henry, though 
a polite, was at all times a distant, uncommu- 
nicative sort ofa man; and had he even been 
otherwise, we came but seldom into personal 
contact since his marriage. I therefore 
shared, instead of satisfying, the prevalent 
curiosity respecting his movements, 

It was late in the evening of the 29th of 
April, 181-, that a letter was put into my 
hands, bearing on the envelope the words 
“Private and confidential.” The frank was 
by sir Henry Harleigh, and the letter, which 
also was from him,ran thus, Let the reader 
imagine my astonishment in perusing it!— 

“Dear Doctor . My traveling cer- 
riage and four will be at your door tomorrow 
morning between nine and ten o’clock, for 
the purpose of conveying you down to my 
house, about ten miles from town, where your 
services are required. Let me impl ve you 
not to permit a1 engagement, short of life 
and death, to stand in the way of your com- 
ing at the time, and in the mode I have pre- 
sumed to point out. Your presence, believe 
me! is required on matters of special urgen- 
cy; and, you will permit me-to add, of spe- 
cial confidence. I may state, ina word, that 
the solegbject of your visit is Lady Anne. 
I shall, TF possible, and you are punctual, 
meet you on the road, in order that you may 
be in some measure prepered for the duty 
that will await-you. lam, &c. 

Henry Harveren. 

“P.S. Pray forgive me, if I say I have 
opened my letter for the sake of entréating 
you not to apprize any body of the circum- 
stance of my sending for you.” 

This communication threw me into a maze 
of conjectures, I apprehended that the en- 
suing morning would introduce me to some 
scene of distress—and my imagination could 
suggest only family discord as the occasion. 
I soon made the requisite arrangements; and 
when the morning came; without having 
shown my wife the baronet’s letter, or giving 
her any clue to my destination, jumped into 
the pea green chariot and four the instant that 














it drew up at my door, and was presently 
whirled out of town at the rate of twelve 
miles an hoar. I observed that the pannels 
of the carriage had neither crest nor suppor- 
ters; and the color was not that of the baro- 
net’s. “I did not meet the baronet, as hig 
letter had led me to expect. On reaching 
the park gates, which stood open, the groom 
behind leaped down the instant that the reek- 
ing horses could be stopped, opened the car- 
riage door, and with a respectful bow inform- 
ed me that the baronet begged that I would 
alight at the gates. Of course I acquiesced, 
aa walked up the avenue to the house, full 
of amazement at the apparent ge which 
was thrown about my movements. I ascen- 
ded the spreading steps which led to the hall 
door, od even pushed it open without en- 
countering any one. On mnging the bell, 
however, an elderly and not very neatly dres- 
sed ferhale made her appearance, and asked 
me, with a respectful curtsey, whether my 
name was “Dr .” On being answered 
in the affirmative, she said that sir Muary 
was waiting for me in a room adjoining, and 
immediately led the way to it. I thought it 
singular enough that no male domestic should 
have hitherto made his appearance, knowing 
that in town sir Henry kept an unusuall 
large retinue of such gentry. I thought, al 
so, that I perceived something unusual, not 
only in the countenance and manner of the 
female who had answered my summons, but 
of the groom who attended me from town. I 
was soon, however, in the presence of the 
baronet. The room was spacious and lofty, 
and furnished in a style of splendid elegance. 
Several busts, statues, and valuable paintings 
graced the corners and sides, together with 
a noble library containing, I should think, 
several thousand volumes. Before I had had 
time to cast more than a cursory glance 
around me, sir Henry issued from a door at 
the farther extremity of the library, and ad- 
vancing hastily to me, shook me by the hand 
with cordiality. He wore a flowered green 
velvet dressing gown, and his shirt collars 
were turned down. I thought I had never 
seen a finer figure, or a more expressive coun- 
tenance; the latter, however, clouded with 
mingled sternness and anxiety. 

“Doctor,” said he, conducting me to a seat, 
“T feel gratefully obliged by this prompt at- 
tention to my wishes—which, however, I 
fear must have inconvenienced you. Have 
you breakfasted?’’ 

“Yes; but my drive has sharpened my ap- 
petite atresh; I think I could not resist a cup 
of chocolate or coffee.” 

“Ah, good! Iam happy to hear it. Per- 
haps, then, you will permit me to take a turn 
round the garden, and then we will join La- 
dy Anne, in the breakfast room?” I assen- 
ted. There was something flurried in his 
manner and peremptory in his tone; I saw 
there was something that agitated him, and 
waited for the denouement with interest. In 
a moment or two we were walking together 
in the garden, which we had entered through 
a glass door. 





“Doctor,” said sir Henry, in a low ‘one 
have sent for you on a most melancholy 


rand today:” he seemed agitated, and paused; 
proceeding, “I have infinite satisfaction in be- 
ing able to avail myself of your services, for 
I know that you are both kind and experien- 
ced—as well as—confidential.” Again he 


paused and looked full at me; I bowed, andi? 


he resumed, 

“Possibly you may have occasionally heard 
surmises about Lady Anne and myself? I 
believe we have occasioned no little specula- 
tion latterly!’ I smiled, and bowed off his 
inquiry. “I am conscious that there les 
been some ground for it,’ he continued with 
asigh; and I now find the time has arrived 
when all must be knaown—I must explain it 
all to you. You have, I believe, occasional- 
ly met us in society, and recollect her lady- 
ship?” 

“Several times, sir Henry; and I have a 
distant recollection of her. Indeed” — 

“Did it ever strike you that there was any 
thing remarkable either in her countenance 
or deportment?” 

I looked, at a loss to understand him. 

“J—J mean—did you ever observe a certain 
peculiarity ofexpression in her countenance?” 
he continued, earnestly. 

“Why, let me see; I have certainly obser- 
ved her exhibit languor and lassitude; her 
cheek has been pale, and her countenance 
now and then saddened with anxiety. I sup- 
posed, however, there was no unusual mode 
of accounting for it, sir Henry,” I added, with 
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asmile. The baronet’s face was clouded for 
* a moment, as if with displeasure and apxiety. 

“Ah,” be replied hastily, “I see—I under- 
etand you; but you are quite mistaken—to- 
tally so, Pray, is that the general supposi- 
tion?” 

“Why, I am not aware of its being expres- 
sed in so many words; but it was one that 
struck meimmediately, as a matter of course.” 
Asal was speaking, I observed sir Henry 
changing color. ’ 

“Doctor -——,” said he, in a low agitated 
voice, grasping my arm as if with involunta- 
ry energy, “we have no time to lose. One 
word—alas, one word—will explain all. It 
is horrible torture to me, but I can conceal it 
no longer. You must be told the truth at 
once. Lady Anne is—insane!” He rather 
gasped than spoke the last word. He stood 
suddenly still, and covered his face with his 
hands. He shook withagitation. Neither 
of us spoke fomggmdément or two, except that 
I almgat unconsciously echoed the last word 
hehaduttered. “Insane! Why, I can scarce- 
ly believe my ears, sir Henry. Do you use 
the last words in its literal—its medical 
sense?” 

“Yes, I do! I mean that my wife is mad; 
Yes! with a madwoman you are asked to sit 
down to breakfast. I can assure you, Dr. 
——; that the anguish I have lately endured 
on this horrid account has nearly driven me 
to the same condition! Oh Ged, what a dread- 
ful life has been mine for this last year or 
two, as I have seen this tremendous calamity 
gradually befalling me.” , 

[implored him to restrain his feelings. 

“Yes, you are right,” said he, after a 
pause, in which be tried to master his emo- 
tion; “I have recovered myself, Let us re- 
pair to the breakfast room. For heaven's 
sake, appear, if you can, as though nothing 
had transpired betwecn us. Make any ima- 
ginable excuse you | for coming hither. 
pay | you were called in by me, on my account 
—for—for—any complaint you choose to 
mention. It wil} be for you to watch my 
poor Lady Anne with profound attention; but 
of course, not obviously. I shall take an op- 
portunity, asif by chance, of leaving you 
alone with her. Afterwards, we wil! con- 
cert the steps necessary in this dreadful emer- 
gency, By the way—you must not expect 
to see any thing wild or’extravagant in her 
manner. She wil! not appear even eccen- 
tric, for she is very guarded before stran- 
gers. Hush!” said he, shaking, and turning 
round palely, “did you hear; no, it was a 
mistake! Alas, how nervous I am become! 
I have perfect control over her—but watch 
her eye—her mouth: her eye” he shuddered, 
“and you will know all! Now, Doctor, for 
ae sake, don’t commit yourself; or me!” 
he whispered; as we regained the room we 
had quitted. He paused for a moment, as if 
to expend a heavy sigh, and then, opening 
the door through which he had originally en- 
tered to receive me, ushered me into the 
breakfast room. Lady Anne, beautiful crea- 
ture, in a white morning dress, sat beside the 
silver urn, apparently reading the newspa- 

1 She seemed surprised at seeing me, 
nd bowed politely when sir Henry mep- 
tioned my name, without moving from her 
seat, Her cheek was very pale; and there 
was an expression of deep anxiety, or rather 
apprehension, in her eye, which glanced ra- 
pidly from me to sir Henry, and from him to 
me. With all his efforts, sir Henry could 
not appear calm; his cheek was. flushed; his 
hand unsteady; his voice thick; his manner 
flurried. 
_ “Are you not well, sir Henry?” inquired 
his lady, lookgng earnestly at him. 

“Never better, love!” he replied, with an 

effortvat smiling. 


“I fefg{jiave disturbed your ladyship in 
reading Morning Post,” said I, interrup- 
tang an entbarrassed pause. 


_ “Ohy not at all, sir; not the least. There 
13 nothing in it of any interest,” she replied, 
with a faint sigh; “I was only looking, Henry, 
over a #illy account of the Duchess of 3 
fete. “Do you take breakfast?” addressing 





me. 

“A single cup.of tea, and a slice of this 
tongue, are all I shall trouble your ladyshi 
for. Talking by the way of fetes,” I added, 


carelessly, “it is whispered in the world that 
your ladyship has taken the veil; or; or; died; 
in suort, we are all wondering what has be- 
come of your ladyship; that is, of both of 
you!” 

“Ah!” said the baronet, with affected ea- 
gerness, “I suppose, by the way, we come in 








far oli Ware of bint and innuendo! Pray, 
what is the latest coinage, Doctor, from the 
mint of scandal and tittle tattle?” 

Lady Anne’s hand trembled as she handed 
me the cup of teal had asked her for; and her 
eye settled apprehensively on that of her hus- 
band. “Why, the general impression is, that 
you are playing misanthrope, in roger ef 
of some political pique.” Sir Henry laugh- 
ed feebly. 
absentee! I fear you are not in health; the 
brilliant spirits; which used to charm the 
world.” 

“Indeed, Doctor, I am not! I am one of the 
many victims,” 

“Of ennui,” interrupted the baronet, quick- 
ly fixing an imperative eye upon his lady. I 
saw with what nervous apprehension, lest she 
should afford even the desired corroboration 
of what he had told me in the garden. 

“Yes, yes, ennui,” she replied timidly, ad- 
ding with a sigh, “I wonder the world re- 
members us so long.” 

“T have a note to write, Doctor,” said the 
baronet suddenly, treading at the same time 
gently on my foot, “which I intend to beg 
you will carry up to town for me. Will you 
excuse me for a few moments?” I bowed. 
“Lady Anne, I dare say, will entertain you 
from the Morning Post; ha! ha!” 

She smiled faintly. I observed sir Henry’s 
eye fixed upon her, as he shut the door, with 
an expression of agonizing apprehension.— 
The reader may imagine the peculiar feelings 
of embarrassment with which I found myself 
at length alone with Lady.Anne. Being ig- 
norant of the degree or species of her mental 
infirmity, I felt much at a loss how to shape 
my conversation. As far as one could judge 
from appearances, she was as perfectly sane 
as I considered myself. I could detect no 
wildness in her eye; no incoherence of lan- 
guage; no eccentricity of deportment; noth- 
ing but an air of languor and anxiety. 

“Sir Henry is looking well,” said I, as he 
closed the door. 

, “Yes; he always looks well; even if he 
were ill, he would not look so.” 

“TI wish I could sincerely compliment your 
ladyship on her looks,” I continued, eyeing 
her keenly. 

“Certainly, I have been better than I am 
at present,” she replied with asigh. “What 
I have to complain of, however, is not so 
much bodily ailing, as a lowness of spirits.” 

“Your ladyship is not the first on whom a 
sudden seclusion from society has had a sim- 
ilar effect. Then why not return to town; 
at least for a season?” 

“There are reasons why I should at pres- 
ent prefer to continue in retirement,” she re- 
plied, dropping her eyes to avoid the stead- 
fast look with. which I regarded them. 

“ Reasons! permit me to ask your ladyship 
the import of such mysterious terms?” [1 
inquired, with gentle earnestness, drawing 
my chair nearer to her, believing that the ice 
was at length broken. 

“Tam not aware, Doctor,” said she, coldly, 
“that I said any thing that should be called 
mysterious.” 

“Pardon, pardon me, my lady! I was only 
anxious lest you might have any secret cause 
of anxiety preying on your mind and from 
which I might have the power of relieving 
you, Permit me to say, how deeply grieved 

am to see your ladyship’s altered looks. 
need not disguise the fact that sir Henry is 
exceedingly anxious ‘on your account.” 

“What! what! Sir Henry anxious on my 
account!” she repeated, with an air of aston- 
ishment; “why can it then be possible that I 
am the object of your present visit, Dr ——?” 

I paused for a moment. Why should I 
conceal or deny the fact, thought 1. * 

“Your ladvship guesses aright. “Sir Hen- 
ry’s anxities have brought me hither this 
morning. He wishes ine to ascertain whether 
your ladyship labors under indisposition of 
any kind,” 

“And pray, Doctor,” continued her lady- 
ship, turning pale as she spoke, “what does 
he imagine my complaint to be? Did he men- 
tion any particular symptoms?” 

“Indeed he did; lassitude; loss of appetite; 
lowness of spirits.” 

She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
which, glistened with tears, she presently di- 
rected to the window, as if she dreaded to 
encounter mine. Her lips quivered with 
emotion. 

“Dear lady, for heaven's sake be calm!— 
Why should you distress yourseli?” said I, 
genyy placing my fingers upon her wrist, at 
which she started, withdrew her hand, looked 


“And your ladyship, too, turns |. 
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me rather wildly full inthe face, and bursting 
into tears, wept for some moments in silence. 

“Oh, Dr !” at length she sobbed, in 
hesitating, passionate accents, “you ‘eannot; 
you cannot imagine how very ill I am; here,” 
placing her hand upon heart. “1 ama wretch- 
ed, a miserable woman! There never lived a 
more unfortunate being! I shall never, never 
be happy again,” she continued vehemently. 

“Come, come, your ladyship must make a 
confidant of me! What, in Heaven’s name, 
can be the meaning of all this emotion? No 
one, sure, can have used you ill? Come, tell 
me all about it!” 

“Oh, Ican not; I dare not! It isa painful 
secret to keep, but it would be dreadful to 
tell it. Have you really no idea of it? Has 
it not, then, been openly whispered about in 
the world?” she inquired eagerly, with mich 
mildness in her manner. 

Alas poor Lady Anne! I had seen and 
heard enough to satisfy me that her state 
corroborated the te by sir Henry, 
whose feturn at that moment, with a sealed 
note ip his hand, put an end to our melan- 
choly tete a tete. 

® ('To be continued.) 











HyproeceoerarnicaL Mar.—I have re- 
cently seen, and have been much pleased 
with a map of a new construction, invented, 
as I believe, by Rev. Gardner B, Perry, of 
Bradford. This map grr by the name of 
Hydrogeographical, or Water Map. Its pe- 
culiarity consists in the parts representing 
the land being raised; that which represents 
the water being depressed, with a rim on the 
outside for the purpose of holding water or 
some other liquid—so that the oceans, seas, 
lakes and rivers, become real water, and thus 
a much more lively and impressive idea of 
the actual state of the earth is produced in 
the mind of the learner. On these waters, 
little miniature vessels are made to sail and 
to carry their cargoes of produce from one 
port to another, in every part of the world. 
In the more perfect maps, the rivers are filled 
by means of a fountain a little raised, and 
the waters made actually to flow down the 
channel—the tide made in some degree to 
flow. ‘The mountains are elevated, and va- 
rious other circumstances in nature, ina stri- 
king manner, illustrated. These maps have 
been used upon trial, in the Merrimack acad- 
emy, under the care of Mr Sylvanus Morse, 
for a year or more past, and are found to an- 
swer the highest expectations. concerning 
them. A new impulse has been given to 
the study of geography, and, it is believed, a 
much more accurate and permanent knowl- 
edge is obtained by the students than could, 
in any other way, have been acquired in the 
game time. For this invention, Mr Perry 
has, or intends, as I am informed, to obtain 
acopy and a patent right, and think it must 
be regarded as among the most happy inven- 
tions of modern times, connected with school 
education. — Boston Lyceum. 





Reavine anp Reriection.—The mind of 
the man of extensive reading without reflec- 
tion, resembles a vast army of barbarians.— 
The materials to form a commanding power 
are possessed by both, but are inefficient for 
the want of order. The numbers of the one, 
and the acquisitions of the other, instead of 
furthering, frequently retard their operations, 
and neither are under the control. of their 
nominal masters. Both attempt to carry 
their point by the display rather than the dis- 
position of their forces, and are thus often 
foiled by a much inferior but better regula- 
ted antagonist. A skilful general is to such 
an army what thought is to such a mind.— 
Arranging its resources, concentrating its 
strengih, substituting discipline for chaotic 
confusion, and giving energy, point and per- 
severance to its effort. Toaching to delve 
the secret mine—to aim its artillery, and 
wield its weapons; in fine, to conquer its foes 
by conquering itself, to cominand by being 
commanded. 


SHORT SERMON. 
“God created man in his own image.”* 

What a moment was that when man be- 
came a living soul; an intellectual being rises 
out of the dust; an immortal mind is born 
into the world to preside ov 8 lower 
creation; and the inspiration of t#® Almighty 
gives him understanding. ‘I'he human mind 
emanates from the divine intelligence; the 
image of the divine glory is stamped upon 
the noblest of God’s earthly works. Look 
through all nature, and what gift of the Cre- 
ator.is so brilliantas the human mind. How 








subtil, yet how wondéPful in its operations; 
how diversified in its talents; how bold in its 
conceptions; how mighty in its effects. Sur- 
veying places far beyond the reach of human 
sensé; controlling events over which physical 
force is impotent; erecting monuments upon 
which the revolutions of time effget no change; 
measuring the material uni in its bold 
calculations; penetrating even ‘into the pres- 
ence chamber of the divine glory; and ical 
ming to scan the perfections of that. Being. 

who reigns in his own glory undivided and 
eupreme throughout the universe. More 
than this, higher than all in its 
nature; capable of an assimilation in its char- 
acter and progress to that Being whois purity 
itself and goodness itself; clothed with the 
attributes of the divine immortality; destined 
to live, to think, to feel, to act, to go onwards 
and upwards, when every thing earthly and 
sensible shall perish; now, while yet on 
earth, by the dictates of reason, by the power 
of conscience, and by ull the eloquence of 
religious faith, exhorted to fix its eye heav- 
enward, to expand its powers; and to plume 

itself for an eternal flight.—-Colman. 


THE BLESSINGS OF IGNORANCE, 
“If ignorance be bliss, ’tis folly to be wise” — 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
“Thrice is he arm’d who hath his brain ag th 





Ignorance is really bliss and wisdom is 
folly—an hundred tongues could not pro- 


claim the blessings ofignorance. The heav~- 
iest artillery of argument, the sharpest shafts 
of wit, are repelled or blunted against its im- 


passible mind, Ignorance stands like a vast 
rock in the midst of the ocean, which beats 
back the unruly waves which dash themselyes 
to foam against its rugged sides. No logic 
ean entangle-—no argument stagger-—no 
proof persuade the ignorant; the thundering 
of eloquence, the lightnings of ridicule, are- 
alike unavailing. 

Ignorance is moreover dignified—for it can 
not be perturbed—it is resolute, for it never 
retracts an opinion—it is courageous, for it 
does not know danget—it is happy, for it is 
contented with itselfamestil superior to. oth- 
ers, or, What comes to the same, thinks itself 
so, for it despises them—lastly, a striking 
proof of the superiority of ignorance’is the 
number of its followers. ‘Thelearned are 
few, the ignorant many; and to enjoy to per- 
fection the society of our fellows, we should 
endeavor to resemble them.—Vew Monthly 
Magazine. 


Uservt Invention.—We learn from the Balti- 
more Visiter, that Mr L. Mc F. Peck, who has 
recently delivered a few lectures on education 
before the Baltimore Lyceum, has introduced a 
new article, well calculated to teach and expand 
the powers of the infant mind, by combining 
instruction with amusement, thus making learn- 
ing a pleasure instead of a dreaded task. This 
article consists of a complete alphabet of Metal 
Letters, making twenty seven in ‘all, and a full 
sett.of metal figures. These letters and figures 
are made of pure metal, that will not injure the 
hands or mouth of a child. They are all detach- 
ed from each other, of a convenient size, and can 
be arranged or transposed at pleasure. These 
are given to children when quite young, a few at 
a time; the children use them as playthings, and 
in that way learn their alphabet while they are 
amused, for all children, however young, always 
know the names of their reviget pe As soon 
as they learn the alphabet, they will amuse them- 
selves by arranging the letters to spell different 
articles or names which they are familiar with. 
This can be taught them by their mother or 
nurse, without aaiving in the least with oth- 
er duties, for children will learn extremely quick 
when they are amused, Besides the above use, 
these letters and figures will afford much amuse- 
ment to young persons of both sexes, to pass 
away an evening, by artanging the letters to 
make any word or name, and then try how many 
different words or names can be made by trans- 
posing them. In this way the powers of the 
mind are brought inte exercise and improved. 








Tae American Lyceom.—We learn from the 
N. Y. Commercial, that the fourth annual meet- 
ing of this literary society will be opened in that 
city on Friday, the 2d of May next; and, it is 
expected will be attended more fully than usual, 
by gentlemen from different parts of the union, 
interested in the promotion of common educa- 
tion. Several distinguished writers of ditferent 
states and foreign countries have been requested 
to furnish essays; and the topics to be presented 
for discussion possess general interest. 

Delegates from literary societies and instite- 
tions usually compose the bulk of these annual 
assemblies; but the active promoters of the ob- 
jects of the society are also welcome, and invi- 
ted to seats among the members. 

This meeting precedes by ouly two days the, 
great anniversary week. 

















Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
the last Fifty va, 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
‘ (Continued from page 100.) 

Gaanames—The poem of “The Sabbath’ 
will long e. the name of James Grahame 
to all who love the due observance of Sun- 
day, and are acquainted with the devout 
thoughts and poetic feeling which it inspires. 
Nor will he be remembered for this alone; 
his ‘British Georgics’ and his ‘Birds of Scot- 
land,’ rank with those uctions whose 
i and sentiments take silent possession 
of the mind, and abide there when more start- 
ling and obtrusive things are forgotten.— 
There isa quiet natural ease about all his de- 
scriptions; a light and shade both of landscape 
and character in all his pictures, and a trath 
and beauty which prove that he copied from 
his own emotions, and painted with the aid 
of his own eyes, without looking, as Dryden 
said, through the tacles books. To 
fervent piety as well as poetic spirit the pub- 
lic has testimony, rchasing man 
copies of his works. “The Birds of Scotland’ 
is a fine series of pictures, giving the form, 
the plumage, the haunts, and habits of each 
individual] bird, with a graphic fidelity rival- 
ing the labors ef Wilson. His drama of 
¢ ary Stuart’ wants that passionate and — 

r which the stage requires; his ‘ 

th Walks,’ “Biblical Pictures,’ and ‘Rural 
Calendar,’ are al! alike remarkable for accu- 
racy of description and an original turn of 
thought. He was born at Glasgow, 2ed 
April, 1765; bis father, who was a writer, ed- 
ucated him to the bar, but he showed an ear- 
ly leaning to the muses, and such a love of 
truth and honor as hindered him from accep- 
— which were likely to lead him out 
of the paths of equity and justice. His ‘Sab- 
bath’ was written and published in secret, and 
he had the pleasure of finding the lady whom 
he married among its warmest admirers; nor 
did her admiration lessen when she discover- 
ed the author. His health declined; he ac- 
cepted the living of Sedgemore, near Dur- 
ham, and performed his duties eloquently 
and well till within a short time of his death, 
which took place 14th September, 1814. 

Hoee.—The rustic school of Scottish po- 
etry was established by kings: James the 
First, with his ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ 
and James the Fifth, with the witty rustic 
grace of his ballads, gave a tone and charac- 
ter to our spontaneous verse which has been 
well supported by Ramsay, Ferguson, and 
Tannahill, and extended and exalted by the 
impassioned energy and vigorous intellect of 
Burns. James Hogg, or the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, as he loves to call himself, is acknow!l- 
edged on all hands to be the living and visi- 
ble head of this national school of song; his 
genius seems the natural offspring of the 

toral hills and dales of the border; and 
its speculations, whether in verse or prose, 
come to us in the way that gold comes from 
the mine, unwinnowed and unrefined, for he 
is without higher education than what enables 
bim to write his wayward fancies, and read 
them when he has done. 

He was born on the 25th of January, 1772, 
thirteen years after the birth of Burns; nor 
was his appearance on the birthday of the 
~ poet the only circumstance which mar- 

ed that something remarkable was given to 
the world; a midwife was wanted, and a timid 
rider was sent fer her, who was afraid to 
cross the flooded Ettrick: his hesitation was 
perceived “s ber elfin spirit—the kindly Brow- 
nie of Bodsbeck, who unhorsed the tardy rus- 
tic, carried home the midwife with the rapid- 
ity of a rocket, and gave a wild shout when 
the new born poet was shown to the anxious 
parents. A child thus ushered into the 
world could not well be otherwise than 
something more than common; but it, per- 
haps, was not considered by his father and 
mother in any better light than a visitation 
of Providence, when they discovered, as he 
hg up, that his vocation was poetry, and 
all these romantic circumstances had but 
marked that another victim was added to the 
melancholy catalogue of martyrs in thecause 
of the muse. He learned to read with diffi- 
culty; acquired a slight knowledge of pen- 
manship in a quarter's schooling; was taught 
how to watch lambs on the mountains, smear 
sheep, and play on the fiddle. His nts 
were poor and could educate him no r. 
As he grew up he began to instruct himself; 
but, above all, it was his pleasure to make 


ray Me ey and sing them on the hillsides | poem 
to 


who were willing to listen; it was more 


easy to make rhymes than commit them to 











paper; he, however, mastered this, and hav- 
mg done, thought of having them printed.— 
This he accomplished during a journey to 
Edinburgh with a flock of lambs; and, save 
the song of ‘Donald Macdonald,’ which had 
made its appearance, the first work which 
the Shepherd gave to the world was ‘Willie 
and Katie,’ a plain, roughspun pastoral, with 
some finer touches in it to mark that better 
was coming, 

Having made the acquaintanceship of sir 
Walter Scott, and acquired some confidence 
in his growing powers from the approbation 
with which his verses were received in the 
Scottish periodicals, he wrote a series of bal- 
lads, and published them by subscription, un- 
der the name of ‘The Mountain Bard.’ Sey- 
eral of these compositions were of great mer- 
it: ‘Gilmanscleuh’ has much tenderness and 
simplicity, and the wild tale of ‘Willie Wil- 
kin’ aspires to rank with the ‘Glenfinlas’ of 
of the hor- 
ing i verse. 


warlocks, witches, and evil spirits, held in an 
old churchyard at midnight, his mother, a 
devout woman, followed, and was astonished 
at finding her son’s horse ing in a rank 
of gigantic coursers, among which he seem- 
ed as but a foal. She stretched her hands 
to stroke their mighty sides, and perceived, 
to her horror, that they were spectral, for 
every wave that she gave her arms, a gap 
wasleftbehind. There were, however, some 
of the ballads not equal to this, and they 
were moreover deformed with a homeliness 
of language, which might be tolerated in the 
minstrels, but not endured in modern song. 

Hogg acquired money and made friends by 
these Fanaa arg was emboldened to 
take a farm; but the star of Burns found him 
ae “ty = ee what was worse, 
when he sought employment as a shepherd, 
no dne would employ com who, besides the 
misfortune of failing as a farmer, 
was afflicted with the incurable malady of 
postsy What could he do? He wrapped 

is plaid about him, took a staff in his hand, 
and marched boldly into Edinburgh, as Burns 
did before him, resolved to be a poet, and 
seek his bread by it, since no better might be. 
He found many obstacles, and though Scott 
was kind, and Wilson friendly, Constable re- 
fused to smile, oot ee at bard was 
compelled to try ne by starting a 
new periodical, which pica | under the 
name of ‘The Spy.’ This proved an unfortu- 
nate undertaking; the sale was low, and had 
just reached the remunerating point, when 
some of the city spirits took fright at sund: 
rude unpruned expressions of the hills, and, 
withdrawing their subscriptions, stopped the 
ublication, All this while, however, Hogg 
been secretly at work, and when many 
were imagining he would be silenced for ev- 
er, surprised his friends and charmed the 
country by publishing “The Queen’s Wake.’ 
Those who the day before bad shunned him, 
now sought his friendship; the titled and the 
beautiful were not slow in admring; even 
some of the joyous citizens of Edinburgh sa- 
luted him across the street with homely 
greetings such as these: ‘What for have ye 
n pestering us with daft songs and dafter 
essays, and had such a noble poem as this in 
your head? It has taken a night’s sleep 
from me—it’]] do, I'll warrant it—else nought 
will do.” 

The poem is unequal, and it could not well 
be otherwise; it consists of the songs of many 
minstrels in honor of Queen Mary, united 
together by a sort of recitative, very ram- 
bling, amusing and chazacteristic. Some of 
the strains of the contending bards are of the 
highest order, both of conception and execu- 
tion; the Abbot of Eye has great vigor and 
harmony, and the story of the Fair y, 
for true pent pers exquisite loveliness, and 
graceful and original fancy, cannot be match- 
ed in the whole compass of British song. A 
new vein of superstitious feeling is opened. 
So truly poetic and yet so justly natural is 
the whole narrative, that even the surliest 
critic—and such was not i ould fix 
on no blemish, and all ordinary readers ac- 
know it to be at once elegant, moral 
and i , and in harmony with super- 
stitious belf@f. There are other songs scarce- 
ly inferior to these, and of a totally different 
sort. I allude particularly to the Witch of 
Fife, a ballad of singular humor and fancy, 
but perhaps not quite so original. Such a 
soon t its way in public esteem; 


when it had a third edition, the Ed- 





acknowledging its general merits, and speak- 
ing with ndbioss “of the author. But the 
patronizing air of the review could not be 
otherwise than offensive to a man of indepen- 
dent feeling, who was seeking fame and not 


Other poems soon made their appearance 
from the same hand: ‘The Pilgrims of the 
Sun,’ a wild tale, and sufficiently poetical; 
‘The Poetic Mirror,’ in which Hogg, under 
pretence of editing a series of poems by the 
chiefs of the pee hey has imitated their 
styles with consi le ability; ‘Mador of 
the Moor,’ in five cantos, containing mnch of 
‘usta Hinde © pov shane petowuns ef 
‘Queen Hinde,’ a about a rs) 
Scotland’s elder day, when the Dance filed 
our firths with navies and our land beso oe 
The first of his larger poems was publi 
_- pay the last inv 1885, but ae ee =, 

all containing passages i 
fancy, and exhibiting « glowing and flue 
diction, equalled the ‘Queen’s Wake,’ which 


of | had stories for all hearts, and a variety won- 


derfully attractive. These, however, by no 
means make up the amount of Hogg’s pro- 
ductions; he wrote a succession of prose ro- 
mances and tales, which entitle him toa 
arate consideration and place among 
novelists of his day; and he sent to the world 
many short poems and songs; some of the 
latter of —_ pastoral beauty, simplicity and 
truth. There is a warmth, a sincerity, and 
a sweetness of fancy in his lyries, which will 
long preserve them among the mountains, 
and now and then ure them applause in 
the city, when tation and smartness 
ye to the yer er of the heart. ate 
ogg is what oe , ashep- 
we le was so W I first met him on 
Queensberry, with his plaid around him, his 
dogs beside him, and his heart full of kindness 
poetry. He lives on the Yarrow, on a 
farm bestowed on him by the munifi- 
cent duke of Buccleuch; he finds fish in the 
stream, lambs on the braes, game on 
hills, and leads a life of quiet independence, 
free from the din of aught less musical than 
the murmur of the brooks. Asa poet he 
stands high; inenergy of ex ion and pas- 
sionate ecstacy he is much inferior to Burns; 
but he is second to none in natural flights of 
a free and unfettered fancy. The peculiar 
qualities of his compositions, and being the 
chief of the peasant school, whose 
are not at all numerous, give him every 
chance of fame hereafter. He stands by the 
force of his —. alone, and holds all but 
the highest place in a literature, which more 
hea ce that of the polished and the 





THE UNIVERSE AND ITS AUTHOR. 
NUMBER VI. 

The wae re which we can not see, but 
which we feel investing us wherever we go, 
whose density we can measure to a certain 
height, whose purity is essential toexistence, 
whose elastic pressure on the lungs, and on 
and around the frame, preserves man in that 
noble attitude which lifts his head toward 
the skies, and bids him seek there for an eter- 
nal home—the atmosphere, which is neither 
an evaporation from earth nor sea, but a sep- 
arate element bound to the globe, and per- 
petually accompanying it in its motions 
round the sun—can we for an instant imagine 
that we are indebted for it only to some for- 
tuitous accident? [f there were no atmos- 
phere, andif we could exist without one, we 
should not hear the most powerful artillery 
discharged at the distance of a single pace; 
we should be deprived of the music of the 
sea, the minstrelsy of the woods, of all the 
artificial combinations of sweet sounds, and 
of the fascinating tones of the human voice 
or We m Byes _ — or 
feelin eptible to each other, by signs 
and ecliouletions, but the tongue would be 
condemned to irremediable silence. The de- 
liberations of assemblies of men, from which 
laws and the order of society have emanated, 
could never have taken place. The tribes of 
mankind would soos ye earth in sav- 
age groups, incapable of civilization, and the 
cnly arta witch they could ever know would 
be only those that might enable them to de- 
stroy each other. 


Lanenes must be spoken before it can be 
represented by symbols. Without anatmos- 
phere, therefore, we should have had no re- 
cords, traditional or documentary, of past 
ages. Each generation would have tq de- 
pend upon its own experience, and the gen- 








erations now arrived at maturity would have 
been no wiser than those which lived before 
the flood. We should have had no press, no 
mathematics or astronomy, no eloquence or 
poetry, no steam boats, rail roads, or manu- 
factures. Clothed in the skin of wild beasts, 
we shonid have sought shelter in the moun- 
tains and forests, have been incapable of 
serving revelation, and have never 
from our own intelli any idea of the 
rank which we fill increated being. Let 
man examine the ear either of one of his fel- 
low men or of the lower animals, and say, 
whether it is not exquisitely fitted for the re- 
— of sound, which can only be propaga- 

through the medium of the atmosphere, 
Can it be doubted then that the ear was made 
for the , or the at for the 
etek cinerea 
rus ‘ verses 
of Hesiod: — 

of first arose, 
hence San iemw Rte the steadfast sea~ of all 

his inquisitive spirit prom him to put a 
Steins tatoos Seu 

riper years osopher 
self that chaos arose from the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, but he has forgotten to leave 
us an answer to the question—‘and atoms 
whence?’ ; 

The a , immense as its volume is, 
surrounding the globe on all sides to the 
height of forty miles or more, is never in our 
way. We raise our hand and put it aside, 
bit the fluid, from its elasticity, soon resumes 
its bm It diffuses and tem the heat 
of different climates, circulates from the pole 
to the . og sustains the clouds in an ex- 
panded , and thus equally divides their 
waters over the surface of the earth, and ex- 
ercises an immediate agency in the genera- 
tion and direction of the winds, which tend 
to restore the — of gen- 

ial warmth and moisture. ealready know 
that without it the ear would be useless. If 


the | there were no atmosphere, the eye also would 


be comparatively inefficient; we should see 
nothing except objects on which the sun's 
rays fell directly or by reflection—dazzling 
the sense in either case. The atmosphere 
by its refracting power, economizes the sep- 
arate sunbeams, melting, as it were, the lines 
of fire into a fluid, and’ filling the space in 
which we live and move with a degree of il- 
lumination admirably tempered to the sensi- 
bility of the most delicate of all our organs. 
Thus we perceive an indissoluble connection 
between the atmosphere, the ear, the eye, 
and all the conveniences and refinements 
which, through the ministry of sound and 
light, society enjoys. Relations such as 
these, perfected by machinery the most sim- 
ple, are so manifestly the results of an intel- 
igent and beneficent power, that we must 
shut our ears to sound and our eyes to light, 
before we can doubt that such a power is, and 
is divine. 

How various are the climates of the earth, 
and yet how uniform is each climate in its 
temperature, notwithstanding the fact that 
we traverse annually a circle in space whos@,, 
diameter extends over one hundred and nine- 
ty millions of miles! In each particular cli- 
mate we behold races of animals and plants, 
many of which would not prosper elsewhere. 
Though apparently rains, and winds/*and 
frosts, are very irregular, yet we find @ re- 
markable constancy in the average weather 
and seasons of each place. Very hot sum- 
mers, or very cold winters, have little effect 
in raising or depressing the mean annual 
temperature of any one climate above or be- 
low its general standard. Wé#must be con- 
vinced from observation, that the structure 
expecially edapted to the. climaté fh which 

i a to the cli whi 
they ese loested. A vegetable, | alam a 
ple, which flourishes oe the _ = 
perature is fiftyfive degrees would peris 
where the ahesege is only fifty. Ifour mean 
temperature were raised or lowered by five 
degrees, our vegetable world would’be de- 
stroyed, until a new species suited to the al- 
tered climate should be substituted for that 
which we possess at present. An inhabi- 
tant of the equatorial regions, whose mean 
temperature is eighty, would hardly believe 
that vegetable life could exist in such a cli- 
mate as ours. We have the same opinion 
ofthe arctic regions. But both are 
mistaken: the care of a presiding i 
is limited to no climate; it 


‘Li all , extends all extent, 
Aves Gree space, e throngh 


a Oe Be ie, Oe Be OO i aie on ns nt, ek i Cis 
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‘At the equator we find the natives of the | 


ice Islands, the clove and nutmeg trees, 
- ,and mace, Cinnamon bushes clothe 


the surface of Ceylon; the odoriferous san- |- 


dalwood, the ebony free, the teak tree, the 
banyan, grow in the East Indies. In the 
same latitudes, in Arabia the Happy, we find 
balm, frankincense, and wyrrb, the coffee 
tree and the tamarind. But in those coun- 
tries, at least in the plains, the trees and 
shrubs which decorate our more northerly 
climes are wanting. And as we go north- 
wards, at every step we change the vegeta- 
ble group, both in addition and by subtrac- 
tion. In the thickets bo spe wont of Sha lap: 
ian sea, we have the apricot, citron, peach, 
po pee at In the same latitude, in Epain, 
Sicily, and Italy, we find the dwarf plum, the 
cypress, the chesnut, the cork tree; the or- 
ange and lemon tree perfume the air with 
their blossoms; the myrtle and F psy 4 
grow wild among the rocks. e cross the 
Alps, ond we the vegetation which be- 
longs to northern Europe, of which England 
isan instance. The oak, the beech, and the 
elm are natives of Great Britain: the elm tree 
seen in Scotland and the north of England is 
the wych elm. As we travel still farther to 
the north, the forests again change their 
character. In the northern provinces of the 
Russian empire, are found forests of the va- 
rious species of firs; the Scotch and s fir, 
and the larch. In the Orkney Is. no tree 
is found but the haze], which occurs again on 
the northern shores of the — ples we 
eed into colder regions we sti spe- 
Siew which ap chavs been made for these 
situations. ‘he hoary or cold elder makes 
its appearance north of Stockholm; the syc- 
amore and mountain ash accompany us to 
the head of the gulf of Bothnia; and as we 
leave this and traverse the Dophrian range, 
we pass in succession the boundary lines of 
the spruce fir, the Scotch fir, and those. mi- 
nute shrubs which botanists distinguish as 
the dwarf birch and the dwarf willow. Here, 
near to or within the arctic circle, we yet 
find wild flowers of great beauty, the meze- 
reum, the yellow and white water lily, and 
the European globe flower. And when these 
fail us, the reindeer moss still makes the 
country habitable for animals and man.’ 

So also there are boundaries to the growth 
of corn, the vine, and the olive. Wheat ex- 
tends over certain tracts from England to 
Thibet; it does not flourish in the polar re- 
gions, nor within the tropics, except in situ- 
ations considerably raised above the level of 
the sea. The temperature required for the 
successful cultivation of the vine must not be 
under fifty, nor much above sixtythree de- 
grees; though in the warm climates elevation 
of situation will correct the excess of heat. 
Maize and olives have their favorite regions 
in France, Italy, and Spain. We first meet 
with rice west of Milan; it extends over the 
northern provinces of Persia, and over all the 
southern districts of Asia where there are fa- 
cilities for irrigation. Millet is one of the 
principal grains of Africa. Cotton is culti- 
vated in the new world no higher than lati- 
tude 40 deg.; in the old, it extends to latitude 
46 deg., being foundin Astracham. Excep- 
tions, indeed, occur with respect to the su- 
gar cane, the indigo tree, the plaintain, and 
the mulberry, all natives of India and China; 
for these productions have found a genial 
climate in the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica. The genuine tea tree seems indis 
to flourish out of China, though the South 
American Indians have something like it.— 
The Cassava yams, the bread fruit tree, the 
sago palm, and the cabbage tree, are all ap- 
parently special provisions for the islands in 
which they are peculiarly found to flourish. 
It is impossible, we think, to reflect upon all 


this variety of natural wealth, and upon the | al 


adaptation of each species to the climate in 
which it is found, without perceiving that the 
distribution of those productions—no one cli- 
mate yielding a perfect substitute, generally 
: , for that of another—was originally 
des to prompt and to continue through- 
out human existence that commercial and 
friendly intercourse which has been long 
since established between the inhabitants of 
countries the most remote from each other. 





Cuams or Acaicutture.—The followi: 
essay ps Se lady of Indiana, distingui 
among the literary pioneers of the west, is 


sed | wisdom and of Jove. 
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behalf. [We proposed also a modest ‘bribe’ 
for an ing of the rustic muse; and unless 
Thomson has the subject, in his 


er human means would avert from our be- 
loved country that final decline, in which the 
lory of the proudest republic has sooner or 
ater set, we would unhesitatingly reply, the 
encouragement of agriculture—a policy in- 
deed worthy ofa people, whose highest boast 
is not, that their gorgeous banner floats on 
the winds of every clime, but that no stain is 
borne upon its folds—a policy requiring no 
maneuvering, no diplomacy, but broad and 
open as the sun, pierces the lowest deli and 
urest paths of the whole earth. 

“The limits.of a newspaper column, to a 


ish and restless impulses, and obviate that 
stern necessity, which so one bear the 
‘household band’ early away from the family 
hearth and board, to lose perhaps the bright- 
ness of pure and deep natures in the strife of 
life, and to return—if indeed they may return 
at all—with hearts, whose ‘broken and shat- 
tered cords can no longer respond to the holi- 
er tones of earth. In the peaceful dwellin, 
of the husbandman, they who cling aroun 
his knees in infancy are still found in the 
season of youth with all its fervid affections 
and a feelings, assembled around the 
winter fire, a virtuous and happy band, w 
whose hearts no moral shadow has ; 
and when they at last go forth upon the 
world, they go with principles 

by years of ic cultivation, and with 
habits formed to purity and to usefulness. 





, meeting of a 
Ne Comenersial, Tmt 
N, ¥. i or as 
hereafter be called was an invited 
ane aan pk 3 his pocket, began by 

i toritten 
Pain i an fleece" Mr President, being 


called upon, by the toast just offered!” 


Fires. —On Sunday ni 

hardware store of Messrs Tyson Mason, was 
discovered to be on fire, bursting from the doors 
in Exchange street, opposite the fice. The 
store is an extensive one, running 
place, and contained a 





whole view of the subject, are somewhat like Literature may our intellectual char- * may prove tor mob ary teege  hocm wd 
a map of some square inches, to a delineation | acter, and genius may give many:« blazing - is 
of an immeasurable and magnificent universe. name to our scrolls of hn ture Bhe fire this morning at daylight was at the 
The benefits of agriculture are boundless as | will render us a nation of that proudest name | printing ink factory of Mr Mather, in 
is our free soil; it has an t immediate | under ‘the whole hea Chris- | the rear of 121 Green street. ‘The inside of the 
bearing upon most of the interests of human- | Hans. factory was nearly destroyed, with most of 
ity; but we may not. attempt to trace the nery and stock of i This was the 
thousand links by which it is connected with General ¥utelligence. ofan incendiary. There had been no fire used 
human happi Weve ae cee ae fete a pnp Some ape The flames were 

rt upon the philanthropist as cause 0} A Mascuine Matcu.—The newspapers have | kindled e second . sta . 

volence, inasmuch 7“ increases the | latel been recording a hymeneal contract which frapn:n chpd and, pone es 
sources of human comforts—we will not re- puzzled us inably until we looked a little large te that the bn A 
mind the commercial world that it is the sup- | to it; and we leave it to others to say whether | ‘O7Un® stock much 
P” | we had not good right to be puzzléd; for this is | C4, 2nd that the proprietor was insured. 

port of commerce—we will not appeal to na- rig e i is | same buildi cot on feo on Gan 


tional pride for its claims as the ope in- 
Suence which must clothe our in beauty: 
we will only attempt to consider it in its 
moral and religious tendency, that sublime 
result from which all of good must necessa- 
rily spring. , : 
“Virtue is a pillar upon which our national 
edifice may rest forever in defiance of the 
tempests or the decay of time; and among all 
the pursuits of man, there is no other that 
has so salutary and ennobling an effect upon 
human character, considered either individu- 
ally cr in mass. While the increased means 
of subsistence lessen those crimes, which are 
so frequently induced by that strong need 
under whose iron pressure men grow despe- 
rate—while the lofty spirit of independence 
is cherished throughout a land by the im- 
provement of its resources—while the nay 
sentiment of patriotism is more generally dif- 
fused by an influence, that renders the homes 
of all, garners of abundance—sweet sanctua- 
ries. of quietude, upon which no unbidden foot 
may intrude, the abstract occupations of the 
practical agriculturist have a direct tendency 
to foster all the better feelings of his nature. 
“An undevout astronomer ismad.’ May 
not the sentence be equally passed upon him, 
who a familiar laborer in the temple of na- 
ture, becomes not a. worshipper of the Al- 
mighty architect? while man, dwelling in the 
crowded city, feels the higher capabilities of 
his soul dimmed with the moral dust of its 
thronged paths—while amid the pursuits of 
commerce, the generous impulses and warm 
sympathies of his heart are crowded back 
upon it by the selfish vices and corrupt prin- 
ciples, with which he comes in hourly con- 
tact, and the native delicacy of his feelings 
is destroyed in the frequent collision of sel- 
fish interests, the goes forth up- 
on his daily paths amid the thousand benign 
and elevating influences of the natural crea- 
tion. Its harmonies are all around him, and 
their every tone reveals a God of power, of 
His immediate inter- 
ests intimately connected with the laws of 
the seasons, they cannot but remind him of 
the Being by whom they are governed, How 
shall he forget his dependence upon that Be- 
ing, when the seed he places in the earth 
must there await the direct operation of his 
productive laws? when the shower that would 
one his parched fields,can be look- 
ed for through no human agency; nor the 
clouds scattered from the stn, that must ri- 
- his harvests. Thus led to adore his Ma- 
er, the whole train of moral virtues must be 
involved in this sentiment alone, but the chain 
om results is strengthened by complicated 
the pbyeical’ harmony of a oo « 
sical system, rendered y 
active Pe imparts a correspondent tone, 
is peculiarly favorable to those domestic af- 
fections which not only brighten the hum- 


blest destiny, but have a talismanic power to 
preserve Ps soul from contamination, the | ® 
porsuits are calculated to per- 

petuate the ‘kindred thes, from which these : 
affections spring. The quiet but active vo- | however 
cations of agriculture at once allay the fever- 


the announcement:—‘‘ Married at Woodstock, N. 
B., Mr J. Munson, to Mr Henry Allen.’’ Ghost 
of the immortal Pope, Joan and the Chevalier 
d’Eon! what can mean? Are girls so scarce 
in market down east that the young fellows are 
forced to marry each other? Is it possible, we 
said in our 80 iloquy, that feminine charnis are 
banished entirely from New Brunswick? Upon 
reading a little r, however, we found 

Henry Allen aforesaid was a pretty rosycheeked 
damsel, who had ran away from Connecticut in 
consequence of the opposition of her parents to 
her marrying Mr “J. Munson,’’ and who had 
been living with said sweetheart somewhere in 
Maine, in the capacity of clerk in his store., Mr 
Henry Allen, it seems, whipped into the British 
dominions and called in the aid of the church to 
make her Mrs J. Munson.—N. Y. Courier & 


Enquirer. 


Toray Anstinence.—-A friend informed us 
yesterday morning, says the N. ¥. Commercial, 





of an extraordinar t. Twentyseven days 


ago on Tuesday, a citing u her nest. 
was accidentally covered bya he we Nowy Yes- 
terday on removing the last of the hay, mistress 
Biddy was discovered, yet alive, although defor- 
med not a little, by the superincumbent Weight 
that had been pressing upon her. The hen could 
have had nothing to eat or drink. She was 
somewhat benum and weak from fasting.— 
But she is hopping about merrily this morning. 
This case of total abstinence exceeds any that 
we know of, save that of a person once in the 
Baltimore penite atiary, who undertook to starve 
‘himself to death; but was frustrated in his pur- 

pose by some benevolent gentlemen, who were 
unwilling to let him off so. i 





Tue Finemen.—Yesterday, says the Phila- 
delphia U. S. Gazette of the 28th ult., the fire- 
men celebrated the anniversary, of the forma~- 
- — yo! — a an early hour of| 

y, the different hose and engine compa- 
nies, suitably and deotwied, moved 
from their respective houses, towards Arch and 
Broad streets, and were severally met at differ- 
ent points of entrance to Arch street, by mar- 
shals, and conducted to their proper sous in 
the line, anne Je previous arrangements.— 
When the mars had performed their duty, 
and reported to the chief marshal, and the whole. 
line countermarched, they proceeded on the 
route prescribed and published. Of the num- 
bers we could form no just estimate; probably 
there were between and 4000. i 





Fire.—A fire of some magnitude occurred in 


’ 


the Messrs Hunts, painters; N. Starbuck & Son, 
a their mould: 


building was purposel 
day morning, May Ist, 1831.10. 





a young man, who inva- 
iably p at 6 o’clock in the 
from which it is impossible to wake him 


o’ clock the next Upon a his 


a great C 
minutes, and then vanishes 
is to be a professional 








Premiums Awannep.—-The committee 
ed by the publishers of the Saturday Courier 
examine the articles offered in competition for 


Gill, Franklin county, Mass., for a 
‘Fall of Missolonghi.”’ 


’ ‘Tae Stason.—Accounts pour in all di- 

rections of the flattering pros of an 

ant season, should they not be marred by 

revisitation of cold weather. In 

ae eet chet rons avai Comeew oe 
already assumed Bigen: om hp on 

this | the early trees and shrubs obey the 

biddin ST re ee eas 

i lossoms; the country au; 

for the remuneration of the peartetB ee toil; 


—— are joyous in the presence of the 
outh and beauty nd gaisty pe Ba peter 


pf or of aquatic excursions to inhale the luxury 


Tae Scuoor Brit, Providing for a 
of education’ in this cosamenwisnh Wy 





fift 
best ori boom, to iB. Nethening, om, 
poem called 
from 





bo aS while the better y=" 
emigrant why this oe goog gE 
has always been—‘‘You have no system of 
schools in Pennsylvania. 1 must 

I can educate my children.” The enti- 
grent can now educate ‘his children in Penney! 








has 
len down. The indivi losses, we are told, 
in one or two cases, are severe. ’ 
, we believe, had been effected in whole 
or in part, by most of the losers.— Troy Press. 





when this bill goes into operation. —Penn- 
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Late asp Imponvays News rrom Evrorr.— 
By the arrival of the packet ship Roscoe, which 
sailed on the 25th February from Liverpool, 
the editors of the New York Daily Adverti- 
ser have received copious files from London to 
the 24th, Liverpool to the 25th, Madrid to the 
13th, Lisbon to the 7th, and from all ports of the 
continent much later dates. 

England is@@igaged with the debates in parlia- 
ment. The mittee of privilege, appointed 
by the house of commons to examine into the 
charge against Mr Shiel, had reported ‘‘their de- 
liberate conviction of his innocence in respect of 
the whole matter;’’ and Mr Hill, on whose 
speech at Hull, we believe, the whole accusation 
was grounded, concurred entirely in the result, 
and expressed to the committee “his deep and 
unfeigned sorrow for ever having given the 
charge circulation.”’ 

The London Courier of the 24th contradicts a 
rumor circulating, that there was schism in the 
eabinet. Mr Littleton, the Irish secretary, has 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to abolish the 
tithes in Jreland, and to enact a land tax in lieu 
thereof. On a motion made by lord Chandos, 
on the subject of agricultural distress, the Whig 
ministry were left in a small minority, the vote 
in favor of his motion having been 205 to 202,— 
There had been much excitement in the British 
stock market, in consequence of the East India 
company having offered to loan 1,000,0001. at 2 
1-2 per cent., and ofthe large amount of capital 
seeking employment. The amount of specie 
sent from London to the United States is suppo- 
sed not to have exceeded $1,000,000, of which 
$500,000 have been sent by one leading capitalst 
(Rothschild, we presume,) and the remainder 
by other houses. 

In France, the political aspect of affairs ap- 
pears to be quite disturbed; Lyons wasina great 
state of excitément, and Paris was far from being 
tranquil. Every American will rejoice to Jearn 
that the health of General Lafayette, although 
languishing, was not dangerous. 

he advices from Madrid are down tothe 13th 
Feb., seven days later than any previous dates. 
The new government appears to be going on 
very well, numerous appointments are announ- 
ced in various departments. Madrid was per- 
fectly quiet, reposing after the carnival, which 
was unusually gay and brilliant. Commerce, 
however, was completely dead. The archbishop 
of Toledo, who passes for a chief of the Carlist 
party, has received orders to quit Spain unmedi- 
ately. 

Gen. Lafayette.—The London Times contains 
the following letter from Paris, Feb. 23d: Gen. 
Lafayette is still indisposed. At the funeral of 
Mr Dulong, which the old general wished to at- 
tend on foot, his fanatics, or perhaps his ene- 
mies, nade an attempt to carry the hero of the 


Texas.—A gentleman arrived at Mobile, who 
| left Texas on the first of January, states that not 
| less than fifteen hundred families from the Uni- 
| ted States have pone into that country dering the 

past winter with the intention of settling there. 
| He speaks of that country as abounding with 
| fertile tracts of land, and of its climate as being 
salubrious. The inhabitants were generally im- 
pressed with the belief that the reign of terror 
and misrule was over, and a day of peace not soon 
to be broken, had dawned over that region.—N. 
Y. Commercial Advertiser. { 





Summary.—The two Austrian Frigates so long 
expected in this country, with Poles on board, 
have arrived in New York. The frigates are of 
46 guns each. The Poles consisted of some gen- 
tlemen of distinction in the late Polish army, 
many soldiers, artisans, and agriculturists. The 
common council have, with a spirit doing them 
great credit, appointed a committee to attend to 
the immediate wants of these unfortunate exiles, 
and we have no doubt that a temporary relief will 
be afforded them. We learn that they were torn 
from their homes, sent from town to town, until 
they reached Trieste, where they were provided 
with some necessary clothing and sent oat of the 
country; they at the same time protesting against 
the arbitrary measures of the Government. 

During the discussion of a bill in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, a few days since, Mr Dar- 
ling of Marblehead, moved to strike out the words 
‘‘quare clausum fregit.”’ He did’nt know what 
it meant, he said. ‘The motion was lost. 

Thunder storms have commenced early the 
present season, and in various parts of the coun- 
try have been of uncommon severity. A Spring- 
field paper mentions one that took place last week 
at Monson, Mass. which is described as exceed- 
ingly violent and terrific. The lightning struck 
in several places, and in one instance shattered 
a dwelling house “ much, though none of the 
inmates were injured. 

The body of the late Judge Bouldin reached 
Richmond a few days since in the steam boat 
from Norfolk. The bell of the capitol was tolled 
during the continuance of the remains in the city 
and a large procession followed them out ot town. 
The body was interred at the family seat of the 
deceased. 

The Macon Telegraph of 21st ult. says, that 
aman in Pulaski, the other week, killed forty- 
six rattlesnakes in one day! 

Mr G. W. Given, merchant, of Richmond, 
Me, recently, in a fit of insanity, jumped over- 
board from schooner Esther, from Maracebo, for 
Charleston, while off Point Macola, and was 
drowned. 
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two worlds in triumph, The old General did 
not seem to relish this. The enthusiasm of the 
surrounding multitude appeared to him rather 
equivocal, and he was well pleased when a picket 
of the municipal guard released him froim the 
premature apotheosis, The circumstance, how- 
ever, has shaken iim much, and though not in 
unmediate danger, he is in a languishing state, 
and at his advanced age every excitement is dan- 
gerous. His death would be an event of impor- 
tance, and his obsequies might give rise to scenes 
of disorder, if the excellent spirit of the national 
guard of Paris did not afford a guarantee for the 
preservation of public tranquility. 

Late and Important from Portugal.—The brig 
Maria Theresa has arrived at Boston from St 
Ubes, which place she left on the 20th of Feb. 
An express had arrived the day before from Lis- 
bon the day before she sailed with an account of 
a battle between the two contending forces, in 
which Don Migue! was defeated with a great 
lows. This caused a great rejoicing, and a gen- 
eral illumination of the town took place the 
vame night. The distance of St Ubes from Lis- 
bomis buta few miles, and it would seem there- 
fore, that little doubt can exist of the correctness 
of the account. 








Canavan Arrains.—The governor of Lower 
Canada, lord Aylmer, prorogued the parliament 
of that province on Tuesday, the 11th instant. 
In his speech at the close of the session, his | 
lordship, in reference to the supply bill, observes: 
“That subject, as well as others relating to the 
affairs of the province, hasbeen taken out of the 
hands of his wajesty’s government by your ap- 
peal to the imperia! parliament.”’ He also re- 
marks that at the tiie when ninetytwo resolu- 
tions were adopted, the whole province was in 
# state of profound tranquility, notwithstanding 
their tenor would indicate some extraordinary 
and general excitement in the minds of the peo- 
ple. He speaks in decided commendation of the 
ruilitia act, and the act fur promoting elementary 
education; and in terms of no doubtful meaning, 
he expresses the sarcastic hope that the latter 
act will enable the people to estimate at “their 
true value the arguments of those who endeavor 
to make them cissatisfied with their condition, | 
and whose education gives them the facility of | 
clothing in specious language, the inspirations 
ofa weak or disordered intellect.”—N. ¥. Com. 
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*.* The annual meeting of the Frzx Inrant 
Scuoor Socrery will take place Tomorrow Af- 
ternoon, at four o'clock, in the Basement Story 
of the PresbyterianChurch. Several interesting 
addresses may be expected. 











Notices. —We hope hereafter to send our pa- 
per to press sufficiently early to enable us to 
forward the numbers regularly by the mails that 
leave Buffalo on the morning of publication day. 


In compliance with the desire of several of 
our agents, who have been unable to collect sub- 
scriptions from all who wish to pay in advance, 
we have agreed to postpone for a short time the 
acknowledgement which we had intenled to 
make in this number. We shall therefore con- 
tinue to receive the advance price for our second 
volume until the first week in May. Subscrip- 
tions may be paid to any of our agents, or at the 
office of publication. 

Local Agents.—New York: Chas Pringle, P.M., Ham- 
burgh; P. spencer, P.M., West Lodi; LE. Williams, P.M., 
Dunkirk; E, Mack, P. M., Springville; B. Hickeox, P.M., 
Clinton; M. H. Tucker, P.M., Lockport; Ster. Mallory, 
P.M., Raden; W. Van Duzer, P.M., Silver Creek; P. M. 
Vosburgh, P.M., Willink; E. Smith, Shawnee; Orris 
Nichois, P.M., Westtield. 

Pennsylvania: H. L. Harvey, Erie. 

Ohio: Edward H. Thomeon, Cleveland. 

Michigan Territory: 8. Rood, Detroit. 

Minois: J. H. Gillespie, P.M., Ewington. 

Alabunes 1. C, Draper, Mobitc. 

Upper Canada: Jno. Ballard, A.P.M., City of Toronto 
(late York); Boughner & Root, P.M., beamsville; Mr 
Mackenzie, P.M., Fort Erie 





OpeyineG or THE Lake Navication.—On Sun- 
day evening last, for a wager of Five Hundred 
Dollars, the schooner Eclipse, capt. Burgess, 
left this port for Dunkirk, which place she reach- 
ed on the following morning. While we rejoice 
in the successful! issue of this enterprize, we regret 
that the attempt should be made on a sabbath 
evening. Very little ice remains in the lake. 





The steam packet Canada, capt. Richards, has 
commenced her regular trips between the new 
city of Toronto (formerly York) and Niagara, 
U.C. She is said to be an excellent boat, and 
has a skillful commander. 


J. P. White, esq., of Buffalo, has received the 








about tobe commenced at Charleston, 8. C. 





degree of M.D. from Jefferson college, Pa. 














Town Exxcrion.—The following is the official 
canvass of the votes given at the town election, 
yesterday week, in this city: 

i ‘ Supervisor. 


Jacob A. Barker, 905 | James L. Barton, 554 
Town Clerk. Town Clerk: 
Nath’! Vosburgh, 918 |Cha’s Gardner, 529 
Collector. Collector. 
Phineas Britnell, 785 | Elias Green, 626 
Justice. Justice. 

§. K. Grosvenor, 638|Christian Lapp, 290 

Manly Colton, 466 
Assessors. Assessors. 

William Hodge, 919}John W. Clark, 527 
John W. Beals, 917 | Jonathan Mayhew, 514 
James Haggart, 917 | John Wheelock, 517 
Isaac W. esd, 916 | Rob’t M’Pherson, 528 
Cyrus Athearn, 914 | Benj. Hodge, jr, 519 

Overseers of Poor. pe # Poor. 
Harry Thompson, 942 | John D. Harty, 857 
Joseph Stocking, 636!Noyes Darrow, 433 

Com, of Highways. Com. of Highways. 
I. T. Hathaway, "904 | Alvin Dodge, 531 
Daniel Grider, 897 | William Best, 547 
Jacob Croswell, 882|Nehemiah Case, 434 


Com. Com. of Schools. 








Josiah Trowbridge, 914 | Daniel Lockwood, 522 
Heman B. Potter, 184 | Elijah Ford, 520 
P. B. Porter, jr, 895 |G. 8. Hallenbeck, 525 
James M’Knight, 745 
Inspectors of Schools. Inspectors of Schools 
Henry Morris, 916 | Samuel Caldwell, 503 
Seth C. Hawley, 914]|Charles B. Lord, 506 
H. A. Salisbury, 907! LeGrand Marvin, 503 
Constables. Constables. 

Nelson Adams, 911 | Dan Bristol, 558 
Samuel Fursman, 858 | Elias Green, 510 
Asahel Barber, 897|Wm V. Smith, 543 
Charles M. Hoople, 814 | Elias W. Prout 397 
Phineas Britnell, 730 





Mr Cass.—The Cincinnati Mirror, on the 
authority of Morgan Neville, esq., of that city, 
contradicts the main particulars of the paragraph 
relating to this gentleman, which was copied 
into our paper a few weeks since, from an east- 
ern print. At the time Mr Cass is represented 
to have been a ‘‘young eastern adventurer,” 
traveling in Kentucky, he was a member of the 
bar of the state of Ohio, and the father of a fam- 
ily. Most of the particulars mentioned of him 
in the paragraph alluded to, are, it is added, as 
erroneous as that respecting his peregrination 
into Kentucky. 





Severe Haw Srorm anp Hurnicane.—We 
learn from our exchange papers, that various 
sections of this and the adjacent counties, were 
recently visited by ‘‘a storm of hail and wind of 
uncommon severity,’’ and which did considerable 
injury in its progress—‘‘prostrating fences, tear- 
ing up apple trees by the roots, unroofing build- 
ings, and moving sheds from their foundation.”’ 

n Aurora a large barn was completely des- 
troyed, the Methodist church partially unroofed, 
and the roof of a school house (in which there 
were nearly a hundred scholars) blown down, 
together with a portion of the brick walls.— 
‘‘Consternation and horror ensued. A greatér 
part rushing for the door, trampling each other 
under foot, and blocking up its passage. Some 
fainted; others in their fears threw themselves 
out of the windows. Some having their heads 
| omen by falling bricks, the blood streaming 
rom their faces, formed a sad appearance to 
their terrified companions. It was with much 
difficulty that the teacher could assuage their 
fears, and extricate those who were trampled 
down. Fortunately there were none killed, 
though many badly bruised and mangled.’’ 

In the village of Olean, the storm is described 
by the Ellicottville Republican as amounting to 
a tornado, ‘“‘unroofing houses, barns, and mills. 
Some it prostrated to the ground; others it took 
up into the air, and after turning them round 
with great celerity, sat them down again in a 
ruined state. It swept the forest of all its tim- 
ber for about half a mile in breadth. Men, 
women, and children, were seen running in every 
direction to find a place of security from the ef- 
fects of the tremendous storm. Their cries and 
screams were traly heart rending. Only three 
buildings in the village escaped injury from the 
fury of the hurricane. _ Its course forward was 
not rapid; but it whirled with the rapidity of 
lightning. One horse with a man on his back 
was knocked down, another man driving a team 
was severely injured, and 1s now suffering from 
the wounds received. No lives were lost. The 
storm passed from the village, crossed the south 
east part of Hinsdale and Cuba into Friendship, 
where it killed two men, took one child into the 
air, which has not since been heard of. It lost 
none of its violence; but prostrated trees,’’ &c. 

In Hamburgh, some of the hail stones are said 
to have measured six inches, and in Niagaraeven 
seven and eight inches in circumference. 

*‘Considerable damage was done at Le Roy in 
breaking windows. 

At Angelica, houses, barns and sheds were 
blown down, cattle killed, and many of the in- 
habitants severely, and some mortally injured.”’ 

Both our exchanges and several gentlemen 
who witnessed it, and with whom we have con- 
versed on the subject, describe it as one of the 
most tremendous storms that have been witnessed 





for many years. 
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Coxeress.—Both houses are still engaged with 
the bank and deposit question. In the senate, 
Mr Clay’s resolution, as reported by the com. 
mittee on finance, passed—ayes 28, noes 18,— 
Mr Clay, at the instance of some of his friends, 
modified his other resolution, so as to read as 
follows:—Resolved, That the President, in the 
late executive proceedings in relation to the pub- 
lic revenue, has assumed upon himself authorit 
and power not conferred by the constitution and 
laws, but in derogation of both. And the ques 
tion being taken on agreeing to this resolutj 
a was decided in the affirmative—ayes 26, noes 


Mr Webster has given notice that he should 
call up his project of continuing the charter of 
the United States bank—on Monday 21st April. 


Leotature or New Yorx.—The senate, in 
committee of the whole, have passed the bill to 
incorporate the city of Rochester; also the bill 
for tie relief of the New York institution for the 
deafand dumb. [Grants that institution $5000.] 
The bill for the relief of Hamilton college, was 


relgeted. 
t Morris, from the emer committee tu“which 
was referred the speci] message of the governor, 
made a report, responding to the charges of the 
governor against the United States bank, and 
concluding with a bill providing for the creation 
of a five per cent state stock amounting to six 
millions of dollars, redeemable within twelve 
years. Four millions of dollars of this stock is 

roposed to be loaned to the banks in the city of 

ew York, and two millions to be sent to the 
loan offices in the different parts of the state, to 
be loaned where the supervisors of the respective 
counties determine that they are in need of such 
aid. The $4,000,000 given to New York, is to 
be loaned to the city banks. The bill creates a 
board of officers to manage this stock, consisting 
in part of state officers, and of persons to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and senate. Mr Morris 
also introduced a bill allowing the banks which 
may borrow this money, to discount upon it as 
additional capital. The whole subject was made 
the special order of the day Onmotion of Mr 
Marvin, 5000 copies of the report were ordered 
to be printed. 

The first section of the bill authorizing six 
million state stock has passed the assembly, On 
Wednesday last, Mr Clary offered an amend- 
ment to the second section, the effect of which 
was to place the monies arising from the sale of 
the stock, in the treasury, preserving from the 
general fund. This amendment was lost, as 
was also another moved by the same gentleman, 
to amend the bill so as to cause the 86,000,000 
to be loaned to the safety fund banks throughout 
the state, in proportion to their respective 
amounts of capital. On the 3d mstant, the bill 
was read a third time and passed; ayes 98, noes 
12. The bill to loan $5,500 to the county of 
Erie, was also passed. 











Late [tems or News.—The hon. Daniel Web- 
ster arrived in New York on Wedresday last, 
and was expected to leave for Boston on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. Mr Webster has a short 
leave of absence from his seat in the senate, for 
the purpose of attending to some important pro- 
fessional business in Massachusetts. 

On the Ist instant, about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, General Blair, a member of the house 
of representatives from South Carolina, shot 
himself through the head, and died instantly,— 
This gentleman was evidently under some de- 
rangement of mind. He gave indications of it. 
a few days previously, in his conduct towards 
Mr Pinckney, as noticed at the time. 

We understand that Mr Reuben Peale, the 
proprietor of the museum in Broadway, opposite 
the city hall, New York, has kindly offered to 
give the entire profits of his establishment on 
Friday next, April 11th, for the benefit of the 
gallant Polish exiles who have lately sought an 
asylum in our happy land from the rod of Rus- 
sian oppression. 

The most serious hurricane ever witnessed in 
that section of the country, recently took place 
at Lymansville, Potter county, Penn., by which 
twenty buildings were destroyed and several 
persons injured. 

A conspiracy had been projected in Greece 
against the life of king Otho. : 


Appointments by the Canal Commissioners.—Zenas w. 
Bosket, esq., collector of tolls, and capt. Benjamin Caryl, 
inspector of boats, for this city. 


To Correspondents.—A***; Florio; A. 8.; and S. H. 
D. ure respectfully declined. ' z 

We shall be glad to receive a visit from Carlos. 

Seth Comet, Esq. and C. are under consideration. 

B. B. will oblige us by sending the remainder of “The 
Fever Ship.” 











Averrtiscme nts. 








ISSOLUTION.—The partnership heretofore exist- 
* ing between the subscribers, in the Painting busi- 
ness, under the firm of Wilgus & Burton, is this day 


lived b tual consent. ; 
“The eussttied affairs of the late firm will be closed by 


D. the business of Painting, Glating, &¢., 
in ones enastben, he — by N, Wn- 
u . 213 in str - 
ore oh SnD E90 NATHANIEL WILGUS. 
DARIUS BURTON. vee 
Buffalo, April 1, 130A. 
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HE KALEIDOSCOPE.—We hereby give 
notice to our friends and the public, that, 
unless we receive a considerable to our 
subscription list, the Kaleidoscope will be dis- 
continued at the end of the year, or first volume, 
in July next. eo 

We are aware that the publication is not con- 

ith the attention and spirit necessary to 
dosted wie we inteaded it chould be, but this 
also is to be attributed to the little encourage- 
ment exended to ourundertaking, which is now 
an e to the publishers; but justice 
to siose who have paid in advance, requires that 
we should continue it for a year from its com- 
mencement; and we pledge ourselves both to 
them and to those who may yet be disposed to 
subscribe that it shall be thus continued. 

Our paper never alludes to party politics or 
meddles with controverted points of religious 
belief, but will continue to be as it has hereto- 
fore been, devoted to moral and interesting tales, 
biographies of eminent men, anecdotes and au- 
thentic narratives relating to the first settlement 
of the Western country, comprising the difficul- 
ties and the arduous conflicts to which our fore- 
fathere“were subjected in their encounters with 
the sav aborigines, the promotion of morali- 
ty and the cause of temperance and of true reli- 
gion, original essays on literary and scientific 
subjects, articles of agricultural information, 1e- 
cipes and improvements in domestic economy, 
notices and reviews of new publications and of 
new discoveries in the arts and sciences, select 
pieces of music for the piano or guitar, anecdotes 
and poetry. ? 

The price, two dollars a year, inevery instanee 
payable in advance, is low, considering that we 
insert no advertisements. Persons obtaining ten 
subscribers and remitting us twenty dollars in 
United States’ Bank notes, shall receive eleven 
copies of the paper for one year. For this pur- 
pose any person may act as agent; on such re- 
mittance we will bear the expense and risk of 
sending by mail; and in case of loss, on satis- 
factory evidence that the money was mailed, the 
papers shall be furnished. 

ostmasters generally are requested to act as 
agents, and are allowed to retain ten per cent of 
all collections. Orders to be addressed to the 
publishers of the Kaleidoscope, Nashville, Te. 


ARLEY’S MAGAZINE.—To parents, tea- 

chers, school committees, and all interested 
in the improvement of youth.—It is not yet quite 
a year since Parley’s Magazine was commenced. 
During that short period the number of subscri- 
bers has increased to 20,000, and the work has 
received, every where, the most unqualified ap- 
probation. It has found its way to thousands 
of families, and while it has entertained the so- 
cial circle, its unobtrusive lessons have, we trust, 
often had a galutary influence on the juvenile 
mind and heart. {t has also found its way to 
the school room; and many classes of young 
Pupils have been cheered twice a month by the 
welcome voice of the teacher bidding them to 
lay aside, for a few days, the class book which 
they have read over and over, perhaps twenty 
times, and read the pages of Parley’s Magazine. 
The demand for the work, to be used in schools, 
is rapidly increasing. 

Encouraged by such unexampled success, the 
publishers have resolved to render it still more 
worthy of so liberal patronage; and not to re- 
mit their exertions till they see it introduced into 
families & schools, throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the United States. 

We propose to present, in the progress of each 
volume, a great variety of interesting and im- 
portant topics, among which are the following: 

1. Natural History: Of beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, plants, flowers, trees, the hu- 
man frame, &c. 

2. Biography: Especially of the young. 

3. Geography: Accounts of places, manners, 
ae ~r 

4. Travels and Voyages in various parts of 
the*world. lid 

5. yan { Description of the Curiosities of 
Nature and Art, in each of the United States & 
in other countries. 

6. Lessons on Objects that daily surround 
Children in the parlor, nursery, garden, &c. 
Accounts of trades and employments. 

7. Particular Duties of the Young, to parents, 
teachers, brothers, sisters, &c. 

8. Bible Lessons and Stories. 

9. Narratives: Suchas are well authenticated. 
Original! tales. 

10. Parables, Fables, and Proverbs, where the 
moral is obvious and excellent. 

11. Poetry: Adapted to the youthful capacity 
and feelings. 

12. Intelligence: Embracing accounts of ju 
venile books, societies, and remarkable occur. 
rences. ’ 

Many of these subjects will be illustrated by 
numerous and beautiful engravings, prepared by 
the best artists, and selected not only with a 
view to adorn the work, but to improve the taste, 
cultivate the mind, and raise the affections of 
the young to appropriate and worthy objects. 
We would make them better children, better 
brothers, better sisters, better pupils, better as- 
sociates, and, in the end, better citizens, 

We beg the friends of education, especially 
parents and teachers, to view the matter in this 











| receive this circular. 








light. Let children look upon the pictures, not 

as pictures merely;. but let them be taught. to 

study them. What can be more rich in valuable 

materials for instructive lessons thag @ good en- 
ving? 

After this brief explanation of our principles 
and purposes, we ask the cooperation of all who 
Will you aid us, by your 
influence, in this great work, the formation of 
mind and character for the rising generation’ 
Will you assist us all in your power, in our en- 
deavor to introduce into American schools, and 
parlors, and firesides, the stories and lgssons of 
Parley’s Magazine! 

Every single number of the new volume will 
have a strong paper cover, abundantly sufficient 
to preserve the work in good order for binding, 
and for use in schools. > 

The yearly subscription being but One Dollar, 
our friends will perceive the impracticability of 
keeping open so many thousand accounts. It 
is therefore indispensable that we should require 
payment always in advance. 

wo numbers more wilt close the first ’ 
and we now give this notice that all who desire 
to continue the i ignify their in- 
tention by a seasonable edvanoe for the second 

ear. 

. If any of the subscribers should not receive all 
their a yo! A request the gorge oad 
to notify us of such as are missing, 
shall be sent again free of char, 4 

Ten Copies free of P — To accommodate 
associations, for distribution, we will deliver at 
any post office in the United States, free of pos- 
tage, ten copies to one address, for ten dollars 
remitted to us without cost. 

Boston, Feb. 1834. Latiy, Warr & Co. 


FP\HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE.—The first 

volume of the People’s Magazine, which is 
just completed, was commenced as an experi- 
ment. ‘I'he unqualified approbation it has every 
where received, and the large list of subscribers 
it has already obtained, induce the publishers to 
continue their efforts to make the work what 
they intended from the first—a permanent family 
magazine,—one, too, which 1 be still more 
worthy the high character it sustains. In pur- 
suance of this determination, they will withhold 
no pains orexpense. They have already secured 
such aid in the editorial department, as they 
deem necessary to the accomplishment of their 

urpose. 

The great object of the People’s Magazine, 
then, is to convey useful instruction, in plain 
and familiar, but chaste language, and in the 
cheapest possible form, to every cottage and fire- 
side in the land. ‘There are tew families to be 
found, who can not afford to d one dollar a 
year, fora visiter, twice a month, which shall 
give them valuable i jon and advice, on 
subjects connected with their usefulness and 
happiness—which, while it shall not fail to in- 
terest and amuse, shall have still higher and 
nobler purposes in view—the improvement of 
the mind, and the cultivation of the heart. 

Natural history will ¢ontinue to receive, as it 
deserves, a considerable share of our attention, 
This science embraces many more topics than at 
first view might be supposeds Whatever relates 
to the character, nature, or internal structure of 
men, animals, and things, is properly a subject 
of natural history. 

But we shall not confine ourselves wholly to 
the animal, the ve and the mineral king- 
doms of nature. . We shall launch out, often, 
into history, aris, manufatures, &c. The pages 
of history are full of instruction, Biography 
will also be deemed an priate subject. In 
short, nothing which is calculated to benefit the 
minds and hearts of our readers, will be inten- 
tionally excluded. . 

We do not expect, in a semimonthly magazine, 
to present all important intelligence of the 
day, but only such as may be deemed of perma- 
nent value, as a matter of record. Even this will 
sometimes appear late. But delay has its ad- 
vantages. Much mischief has been done, and 
many unnecessary pangs inflicted, by an injudi- 
cious eagerness to circulate early intelligence. 

Every one will recollect instances, where the 

ic press has in this way widely circulated 
statements. ‘These evils the People’s Mag- 
azine will endeavor to avoid. : 

Engravings of a superior character will con- 
tinue to be furnished; but while we labor, in this 
way, to render the work attractive, we intend 
much more. We believe that engravings 
may be made to do something more than to 
amuse, or even illustrate. We. believe they 
may be made to cultivate the mind, chasten the 
imagination, develop taste, and benefit the heart. 
Shail the teachers of vice find engravings an im- 
portant aid in accomplishing unworthy ends—in 
vitiating the taste and imagination—and shall 
the teachers of virtue neglect to turn them to a 
good accent, in the promotion of human hap- 

Terms.—Published every other Saturday, at 
one dollar a year, in advance. Six copies for 
five dollars. The of this ine is 
three quarters of a cent for 100 miles, and one 
cent and a quarter only for the greatest distance. 
By special decision of the postmaster 

LILLY, WAIT & CO., Publishers, 
121 Washington street, Boston. 





EY & BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, Phila- 
delphia, have recently published the follow- 
ing new and popular works: , 


An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the 
Reformation. A work which obtained the prize 
on the following question, proposed by the na- 
tional institute of France: ‘‘What has been the 
influence of reformation by Luther, on the po- 
litical situation of the different states of Europe, 
and on the progress of knowledge.”’ By C. 
Villers, sometime professor of philosophy in the 
university of Gottingen. Translated from the 
French, with an introductory essay, by Samuel 
Miller, D. D., professor of the theologiealsemi- 
nary at Princeton, N, J. 

A Harmony of the Four Gosplls. Founded 
on the arrangement of the Harmonia Evangelica, 
by the Rev. Edward Greswell. With the Prac- 
tical Reflections of Dr Doddridge. Designed 
for the use of families and schools, and for pri- 
vate edification. By the Rev, E. Bickersteth, 
rector of Wolton, Herts. 

Life of William Cowper, Compiled from 
his correspondence and other authenticated 
sources of information, containing remarks on 
his writings, and on the liari of his in- 
teresting character, never before published. By 
Thomas Taylor. 

The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to 
the Being, Perfections and Government of God. 
By the Rev. Henry Fergus, Dunfermline, author 
of the History of the United States of America 
till the termination of the war of independence, 
in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

An Address to the Young, on the Importance 
of Religion. By John Foster, author of Essays 
on decision of character, &c, 

Young Lady’s Own Book. A manual.of in- 
tellectual improvement and moral deportment. 
By the author of the young man’s own book, 

Yourlg Man’s Own Book. A manual of po- 
liteness, intellectual improvement and moral de- 
portment, calculated to form the character on a 
svlid basis, and to insure respectability and suc- 
cess in life. 

A Mother's First Thoughts. By the author 
of ‘‘Faith’s Telescope.”’ 

Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 

Dick’s Philosophy of Religion. Or an illus- 
tration of the moral laws of the univeise. 

Dick’s Christian Philosopher. Or the cdn- 
nection of science and philosophy with religion. 

Example, or Family Scenes. 

Dick on the Improvement of Society, by the 
diffusion of knowledge: or an illustration of the 
advantages which would result from a more gen- 
eral dissemination of rational and scientific in- 
formation among all ranks. Illustrated with 
engravings. 

he Young Lady’s Sunday Pook. A prac- 
tical manual of the Christian ‘duties of piety, 
benevolence and selfgovernment;~prepared with 
particular reference to the formation of the fe- 
male character. By the author of the young 
lady’s own book, &c. &e. 

The Church of God. In a series of disserta- 
tions. By the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, au- 
thor of ‘‘Rectory of Valehead.”’ 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs. A universal history 
of Christian martyrdom, from the birth of the 
Blessed Savior to the latest periods of persecu- 
tion. Originally composed by the Rev. John 
Fox, A. M., and now corrected throughout; 
with copious and important additions relative to 
the recent persecutions in the south of France. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., beautifully printed on fine and 
remarkably strong paper. Being the only com- 
plete and unmutilated edition of this work ever 

resented to the American public. Embel- 
shed with a portrait of the venerable Fox, and 
sixty engravings illustrative of the suffering 
martyrs in all ages of the world. 

Transatlantic Sketches. Comprising visits 
to the most interesting” scenes in North and 
South America, and the West Indies, with notes 
on negro slavery and Canadian emigration. By 
Capt. Alexander, 42d royal highlanders, F. R. 
G. S. M. R. A. S. &c., author of Travels in 
Asia, Persia, &c. 

Irish Eloquence. The speeches of the cele- 
brated Irish orators, Phillips, Curran, and Grat- 
tan; to which is added, the powerful appeal of 
Robert Emmett, at the close of his trial for high 
treason. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Soldier’s Bride, and other Tales. By 
James Hall, esq., author of ‘‘Legends of the 
West,’’ &e. 

Journal of a Nobleman. Being a narrative 
of his residence at Vienna, during congress. 

Legends of the West. By James Hall. 

Harpe’s Head. A legend of Kentucky. By 
the author of Legends of tlie West. 

Memoirs of Hortense Beauharnais, Duchess of 
St Leu and Exqueen of Holland. 

Parochial Lectures on the Law and the Gos- 

l. By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., rector of St 
Paul's church, Philadelphia. 

Letters from the North of Europe. By Cha's 
Boileau Elliott, esq. 

Memoranda at the Court of London. By 
Richard Rush, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotenti m the United States of 
America, from 1817 to 1825; second edition, 
with alterations and additions by the author. 1 
vol. 8vo., printed on fine paper, and bound in 





embossed muslin. 
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OSPECTUS ofthe Southern Evangelical 
“Magezine and lepatory of Biblical’ Lite- 
rature, —The subse proposes to edit a 
religious periodical under the above title. It 
will be issued monthly, from the office of the Re- 
ligious Herald, Richmond, in Jame vy form. 
Each number will contain two closely 
printed matter, and will be sti in covers. 

The work will be devoted to tivation of 
religious literature, and to the on of lib- 
eral principles: and will consist of essays, origi- 
nal and select, biograpical sketthes, reviews and 
notices of religious publications, &e. Nothing 
of a merely temporary interest will be admitt 
into its columns. Notices of protracted meet- 
ings, replies to co ndents, .acknowledg- 
ments, receipts, &c., will be printed on the cov- 
ers. The essays will be of four different classes: 
historical, critical, doctrinal, and practical. — 

With regard to the spirit of the publication, 
we indulge the fond hope, that it will be found to 
accord with the spirit of the gospel. Were we 
to take any human production for our model in 
this respect, we would wupeeiesinety select the 
Amercan Baptist Magazine. While our pages 
shall be open to free inquiry, and to a temperate 
discussion of Gospel truth, they shall ever be 
closed to vain contention, angry disputation, and, 
in short, to whatsoever engendereth unholy strife 
amongst brethren. We view the different 
Christian denominations as branches of one com- 
mon.vine. If false or spurious branches shoot 
forth, it is not ours to apply the knife. The 
Father of all, reserves to himself, the Savior in- 
forms us, the sole right of pruning away unfruit- 
ful branches, (John 15. 2,) and bids his disciples 
‘*Let them alone.’’ (Matt. 15, 13, 14.) 

In order to encourage contributions to the 
work, and to render it as worthy of patronage as 
possible, we will pay, for contributions published, 
at the rate of $1 00 for every printed page. 
Contributions will be furnished with the work 
free of charge. No communication will be per- 
mitted to appear in our pages without being 
previously submitted to the revision of some 
friend in whose taste, judgment, and piety we 
can confide. 

While we look for support principally to the 
denomination with which we are connected, we 
feel fullypersuaded, that there are many, very 
many of our pedobaptist brethren, who will not 
only extend to us their patronage, but will sin- 
cerely ‘‘rejoice’’ at the opportunity afforded of 
encouraging liberality of sentiment, and of fos- 
tering, among the different branches of the 
Christian church, that spirit of harmony which 
should ever prevail, and which constitutes one 
of the loveliest of the gospel ornaments. This 
confidence is inspired by the encouragement we 
have received, to engage in this undertaking, 
from several of their number, who are alike dis- 
tinguished for their literary attainments, and 
their pious and zealous efforts toextend a know!}- 
edge of our common Lord and Sayior. 


In connection with the above, we propose to 
publish, quarterly, a work to be entitled, The 
Christian Quarterly Register. Each number will 
contain two sheets, folded into an octavo form. 
The work will consist, principally, of statistical 
details, relative to the state of the church, the 
progress of gospel truth, the efforts of Christian 
benevolence, the blessings attendant thereon, 
&e. &e. 

We can not but flatter ourselves that the above 
publications will be found to merit the patronage 
of the Christian community. Our hopes, how- 
ever, are founded not upon our own ability, but 
upon the known and well tried ability of those 
who have encouraged us to expect their aid. It 
shall be our unceasing prayer to God, that both 
of these publications ma made to farther his 
merciful designs on ousth, and be rendered wor- 
thy of preservation, in every Christian’s library. 
The first, we trust, will aid the Christian in his 
researches after divine truth, and advance his 
growth in grace; while the second, will serve as 
a memorial of God’s goodness to his people, and 
may impart to the rising generation, a knowl- 
edge of the proceedings of the church of Christ, 
in the days of their fathers. The publications 
proposed above, will be commenced as soon as 
1000 subscribers can be obtained, 


Terms.—The Southern Evangelic Magazine 
will be published at the low price of $1 50 per 









annum, payable on the delivery of the first num- 
ber. lf payment be delayed six months, the 
price will be $2 per annum. 

The Register will be furnished separately, at 
75 cents per annum in advance, or at $1 payable 
at the end of six months. 
To individuals subscribing for both publiea- 
tions, the price for the two will be reduced to #2 
in advance, or to $2 50 at the expiration of six 
months. 

The above: publications, it is confidently be- 


lieved, will conflict with any weekly reli- 
gious periodical or missionary register. We 
wish no one to transfer their patronage from 


such publications to ours. Such we would not 
supplant if we could; for we believe them to be 
essential to the prosperity of Zion. We pledge 
ourselves to exert our every energy to extend 
their circulation. 

Names of subscribers may be forwarded to Mr 
Wm Sands, Richmond, Va, or to the subscriber 





at Painesyille, Va. J. 8. BARKER. 





















At Foster's Hotel 
BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 
Te NEW SUBSCRIBERS and others.—Any per- 
son obtaining three annual subscribers to this paper, 
and becoming responsible for the same, shall receive one 
copy of the First olume for their trouble; and any per- 


60n obtaining five annual subscribers, and assuming a si- 
shall receive for their trouble a copy 


Soma new aroumens joy ond to take 
indeed, we bave so few copies 
prefer their commencing with the last 
All letters (except such as contain 


or ten dollars) must be _ 
Buffalo, March 12. w. VekRi ‘DER. 
sets of the First Volume of the 


Inquirer, be obtained, price $1 50 
cach, at the Béhes of publication. . 











paired on short notice and warranted 
Piano FORTE TUNING and REPAIRING of 
every desc » done in the best manner and on 





most r je terms, b 
0. & HP. WHITTLESEY, 
No. 8, Ellicou Square 
Buffalo, March 5, 1934, 
G & ¥ 


D. bant 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknow! the 


the most reasonuble terms. 
Buffalo, March 2 Ime 


lected tales, 

pm bng 9 mse scientific » 
[ecteding interesting extracts from the proceed of 
learned societies, brief notices of new publica’ A 

lly seleeted compendium of the latest p 

mestic and foreign; a summary of such passing events 
as shall be interesting to the general reader; approved 
advertisements, &c. 


Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in wens Rag 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three d 
at the end of the year. Six months, one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents, both 
invariably in advance. 
paid A. Sa ne a 
to 
; WILLIAM VERRINDER, 
177 Main street, Buffalo. 


(HE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- 
ducted by James Hall and devoted to literature and 


be charged. No sabscription will be received for less 
than a your, or discontinued until the close of a year; 


but sa’ may Cg wiht HN 
month they please. No be 

as ha the right to discontinue his su un- 
less he hail have paid up all arears, and given notice 


gi 
before the expiration of ear. Published 
COREY & FAIRBA NK, me mee f Ohio. 
Igy -- WESTERN GEM, and Cabinet of Literatare, 
Science and News. A continuation of the Literary 








CLOTHS, CROWN GLASS, &c.—The sub- 
scribers huve justreceived at their shop Number 213 
street, an elegant and well assorted supply of Oil 
Cloths, among which ure Hearth Rugs, Pieces, 
Stove Cloths 
Likewise BUSTON CROWN GLASS of all sizes, 
from 10 by 8 to 22 by 14; Pittsburgh and other Cylinder 
Glass; also Mixed Paints, Oil Putty, &. Those who 
are desirous of any of the above , would do well 
to call and examine for themselves. 
WILGUS & emer - a 
1 


Buffalo, March 1 
UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of a Biography, Sacred aphy, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Bi aphy, Sacred History, 
Missionary Bi raphy, Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Teachers, Books, Cards, &c., for infant Se and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
twerous wood cuts and engravings. Published the 
American 8. 8. Union, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, 
tof No. 3, Eagle Buildings, Buffalo. 
UTLER'S CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main eye) py rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of fi not sur- 
— in any 2 as to durability and fashion. The 
fing can be furnished at al) times:—French, Otto- 
man Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 
pier, loo, centre, card, dressing, dining, tea, work. 
drawing, writing and sideboard ‘Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
eseez, Soak and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basin and washhand Stands; French, high- 
ee tent, fleld, dome. fancy and lowpost Redsteads; ma- 
any and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; faney and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
is; cane Chair Seats, of every description, mahogu- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
rry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
for finishing and coloring. Turning done to or- 
der on short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
all times. A liberal discount made to those who purchase 
ehairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffalo, March 12. 1ot 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 

for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
atthe highest colleges and academies in New England 
ani New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a genera} assortment of the best novels and 
Fomances. His stock of fhmily Bibles is extensive be- 








yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 


School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will ai-vays be supplied with every thin 
‘Wanted in schools and academies, which will be so! 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Bevery person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 

ks to the best advantage must be sure tw call at 

"s Booketore, where they can be furnished on bet- 

ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the eity. jan8 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 
ary 20,1834. A. W. oy has just receiv- 

eda h supply of Books and Stationary, among 
w are the Edacation Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. lialy, a poem by Samuel Rogers. The Har- 
"s Head a legend of Kentacky, by 8S. Hall, Wal- 
OY itchRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &c. 

“p2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2 vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and tand, de- 
ane for schoole. The Aristocrat, an American 
,in@vols. Tom Cringle’s Log, 24 Series, as 





vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in ® 

of Berri, in La Vendee, com ing a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gen. rt.— 
sagen’ Treause on Ste>m Engine. Allen's Me- 
chanic. 





UST RECEIVED ait the Baffalo Book Store, 204 
Main street; Albume, an elegant article; Parch- 
oe = — Deowag! cower of all sizes and qualities; 
; r’s Analysis; ams rammar; ‘water 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 


Bell ey ay — a by yA Ae 
tronomy gener: sics, . WwW. 
. “W. WILéUs 


Baffulo, Jan. 20, 1994. ie 


HE LABY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
contains —- pages of extra royal octavo 
press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
ype. on paper of the finest texture whitest eolor. 
h embelliebed with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. 
pw dt Athenion Buildings, Franklin , Phita- 








Cabinet. Devoted to original and selected tales, es- 

r be a gee sketches, rey 44 
tices, try, and general intelligence. em is 
published weekly, on a royal sheet of fine quality, and 


at the close of the year with a 

index. The price of subscription is two dollars a year 
in advance, or two dollars and fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made within 6ix months from the com- 
mencement of the volume. Local agents will be al- 
lowed twelve and a — cent. on moneys collected, 
beside a copy of the work. It is expected that persons 
accepting agencies will make exertions to obtain sab- 
scriptions on these liberal terms. Any persen, not an 
authorized agent, who obtains three subscribers, and 
makes payment them in advance, shall be entitled 
to a bound copy of the Literary Cabinet. Address, 
postpaid, GREGG & DUFFEY, &t Clairsville, Ohio. 


mPHE PARTHENON is published at Union College 
in monthly numbers, each containing at least 
pages of original matter, during the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is @2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, and $3 00 on deli of the 
Jane number. No subscription taken for less one 
year. Any person obtaining five subscribers and be- 
coming responsible for the same, shall receive a vol- 
ume gratis, and agents shall receive the ey 
commission. All communieations must be addr » 
p e paid, to the Editer of the Parthenon, Schenec- 
tady, N. ¥Y. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 
agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
can be obtained by subscribers free of postage; and to 
our New Orleans subscribers, by the earliest packets. 


HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 
— and selected tales, legends, essays, travel- 
ing, literary and historical sketches, biogra A = wi 
&c., is published simultaneously in the cities of n 
and Hartford. 
_ Terms.—Two dollare per annum, one dollar for six 
months, porette in advance, Postmasters, agents 
and clubs will receive six co for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dol 
All letters of business, remittances and communiea- 
tions must be directed to the Pearl, Hartford, Conn., or 
tothe editor. Postage in all cases must be paid. 


HE LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Providence, 
R.1. Terms, two dollars and fifty cents per annum, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at the end of the 
ear. Every person obtaining six subseribers, and 
oid responsible for the same, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. Ali letters and communications on busi- 
ness, are to be direeted, poet paid to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


HE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every 
Saturday mornigg, on a fine super royal sheet, in 
the quarto form, convenient for being bound. The pa- 
r fora yore \ be J 4 a peveeene, i aK 
a uding t epage an ex, whie 
will be furnished with the last number of the volume. 
Advertisements are excluded. The subscription price 
is two dollars and fifly cents per year, payable in ad- 
vance; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months after the time of subseribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three dollars and fifly cents will 
be iavariably demanded. 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 
Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“‘DROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
koown in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their the 
columns of whieh will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
“Minch aumber will contain cl Il size neta 
cach number will contain ize vo pa- 
In Durgeois car ieceies ghey Si gamit ornesrty 
ouble the amount of letter press given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, casi 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the 
attention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the ver’s hands, and will from 


time be given. Terms one Tab! Sa year, or 
$3 for six months, PE BODY & co. 
jan 8 New York. 




















HE CULTIVATOR: a monthly publication, devoted 
to agriculture—each No. 16 pages. Published y the 
New York state agricultural owe. J. Buel, J. P. 


Terms of Subscription—To i 
per angum; to a subscriber for five and less than ten 
copies, aditressed 


to J. Buel, or ““The Cultivator,” mail, postpaid, or 
ioe 0, _—e 





LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED*TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


NITED STATES QUARTERLY 


This day is published No, 1, of the U. 8. Quar- 
terly Review, Vethake, esq., late 
Prof-ssor im the University of New York. 


1. A Discourse before the Phi Beta 

Bagge of Brown University, y Virgil Maxcy; 

an Addrese before the American Institute in New 

. Poemsand prose wri- 

of Richard H. Dana. 4, Ante Colonial History. 

rs of Baron Cuvier. 6. Traits and of 

P » i for Debt. 8. An- 

cient Art in and India. 9. Miss Aikin’s Court 

of Charlies the First. 18. Temperance Cause. Faw 
scriptions, @5 per annum. ADAM WALDIE. 

iif Philadelphia. 


w. US, No. 204 Main street,has just receiv- 
A. ca ctattre Cement te Bren’ Poreebiad 





H venir, by 
8. T. Bidell, Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common, Methodist Har- 


tion and greatly enlarged. A 
large aseort t of pocket Bibles, T and 
Jan. 20, 1894. 4 





\ \V ALDIE’S Select Circulating LIBRARY, issued 
every week; each number containing as much 

as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price @5 a 

year, or five es for @20, sent to one address. 

v the books published by us in the two 
first volumes of the ‘Select Circulating Library,” 
following have also been issued by 
volumes, in the 


Gales hed ry thy 


We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 

ing works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal! of Belles Lettres grate, viz: Lafayetie 


and Louis Phili Be Batty’s tour in Holland; Letters 
from the Earl of batham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr ; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The 


ke of Caraceas; Masaniello, &e. &e. &e., 


altog r worth at booksellers’ redaced prices at least 
twentyfive dollars!! This is cocnemy 
we A. W. WILGUS, Agent. 





HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new be mane ay J & 
Biddle have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
competing, a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Hw Siutchia D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
The design of the work is to publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and gy np by which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
clase, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
















his 
“Paglah | ee eee 
can ve obtained either 
the w or portion of the mathematical and 
lish of a collegiate education. It alse affords 
ties for acquiring qualifications suitable for the busi- 
ness of teaching 
i . The course of is 
intended to be worthy of its name. The req for 
Bch greater regard hte 
is bad to the , than to the of 
pee ‘ clase has completed balf re 


at the same rate as in term time, with the 
tion of tuition, No deduction for absence will be 
on the tuition of students in the 


in collegiate eo 

Any student entering or leaving the school ing the 
progress ofa half willbe charged the whole amount 
No for absence 

will be made on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more than a week at any one , nor even 
then without a satisfactory reason for such absence. The 


payment of all bills is required in advance. 
next term will commence on Thursday, the 20th 





——.,. eae ‘o JOHN PRATT, . 
ran ng Cou 
Ohio, February, eo” oer 
O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny have occasion to select yay | School 
Libraries, or make Y em ag of books for children in 
their own or other ilies, we would call r atten- 


tion to the excellent, cheap, and very ange works of 

the American Sunday School Union. y can furnish 

ali fora —— ——_ v ee 

amoun to 28,305 pages. n fancy colored 

ther backs and with marble covers. ‘These 
w 


#41. 

Besides this library, the Union have publiiatied 103 
smaller books in paper eovers, containing 2056 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of aniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
tof size, &c. are not piaced in the regular 





works from Continental press; and i y 
original productions of American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily —_ with most of the publications of 
the day. to form, in some e, an esti of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 


—— Buffalo. 
Key & Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the 
close of the year. The present cost of this work is six 
doliars per annum. ose who subseribe for it in 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitched in the same covers with that work. 

The postage on each number of the Christian Libra- 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 cents 
sheet; for any distance over 100 miles 2 1-2 cents. 

‘0 subscribers in all our principal cities, the num- 
bers will be delivered by agents without expense of 
postage. } 

HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. “#, sketches of scenery 
graphical and critical notices, 
talk, the @ne arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views ofall new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is age in this periodical. All 
litigated questicns, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the pages of this wens ne. ta Ped phiad nt 
m ne is published in Philadel uring 
first cael ot every month. Each number contams 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
r, and stitched in lo 
price is five dollars per annum, pegetin’s 
n 








manners, bio- 
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vance. 
A RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER.—“The Sunday 
School Journal and Advocate of Christian Educa- 





res 
are, 1. Theological and ecclesiastical controv is 
wholly excluded. 1. The interests A evangelical 
denominations are impartially promo 
nevolent proceedings of all slike are re 
illustrations 


and 
ported. 3. A 
prominent place is given to of the text, 


antiquities, &c., of the scripture, assisted, when neces- 
sary, by wood cute. 4, Usefol and instructive selec- 
tions are made from the of this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Whilst all pains are taken 
to make the Journal ia arepository of vala- 
able know! , and universal reli- 





on 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Pealmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Diellonafy, 

nion Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books havé been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and a ved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, aad Episcopal churches. 

or the sam of $42,46, the above 338 works can be 
ease by any Sunday School, and Sunday Schoo! 

iety, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or $3 annually, ip 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and d stics of the h hold! How many thousand 
little copeeeee of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day sehosie, by common echools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
ing Secretary, American Sunday Behool Union No. 

, American Sunday on, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. au 








LITERARY INQUIRER: 


Printed and published ovens etnesing by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, uffalo. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventy five cents; both 
invariably in advance. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 
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30 oe o 1,00 “ 560 “ 
Every additional 5 => 1-2 cents. 614 
A liberal discount will made to those who adver-~ 


tise by the year. 
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